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UnpER the competent leadership of our 
graduate schools, the United States has, dur- 
ing the last fifty years, become preeminent in 
research and productive scholarship. But 
too often teaching has been regarded as a 
hack-work accompaniment to a career of re- 
search. It must be recognized that training 
in research and specialized knowledge, abso- 
lutely essential as they are, do not provide a 
complete and satisfactory preparation for 
college teaching. It is my purpose to sur- 
vey briefly the efforts that have been made 
to provide more adequate preparation of col- 
lege teachers and to give a picture of their 
effectiveness as disclosed by a study which I 
have made during the last few months. 

My first direct connection with this prob- 
lem came through the Survey of College and 
University Teaching made by the American 
Association of University Professors in 
1932.2 On my visits to institutions in all 
parts of the country as field director of this 
survey, I found misunderstanding and suspi- 
cion between the subject-matter departments 
and the school of education and no coopera- 
tion except in rare instances. Out of the 


1Abridgement of an address presented at the 
forty-third annual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of State Universities in the United States of 
America, Chicago, Ill., November 9-11, 1938. 

* Report of the Committee on College and Uni- 
versity Teaching of the American Association of 
University Professors, Bull. Amer. Assoc. Univ. 
Profs., Part 2 of Vol. 19, No. 5, May, 1933; also 
published in book form. 


discussions attendant on this survey it ap- 
peared that neither group was as smug and 
complacent as the other thought and that 
each could profit through cooperation with 
the other. 

The A.A.U.P. study was unique in that it 
was a self-study—teachers were considering 
their own work. At about the same time the 
problem was also being considered by the 
Association of American Universities* as a 
result of the challenge advanced by the 
Association of American Colleges.° The lat- 
ter had asked whether the preparation of col- 
lege teachers received in the graduate schools 
was adequate. Those of you who have fol- 
lowed the results of this effort will, I believe, 
agree that until very recently little impres- 
sion has been made upon the graduate 
schools. The situation, on the whole, is this: 
the colleges think that they want one kind 
of teacher and ask for it, but the graduate 
schools think that the colleges should have 
another kind of teacher and that is what is 
provided. 

Clearly, if any institution is in a position 
to emphasize the importance of teaching it is 





3 Homer L. Dodge, Jour. Higher Educ., 3: 9, 481- 
486, December, 1932. 

4 Assoc. Amer. Coll. Bull., 15: 342-379, November, 
1929; Report of Committee on Teacher Training, 
Proc. Assoc. Amer. Univs., 32: 33-42, 1930; Proc. 
Assoc. Amer. Univs., 34: 87-113, 1932. 

5 Assoc. Amer. Coll. Bull., 15: 1, 40-45, March, 
1929. 
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the large university where there is so much 
undergraduate work that is strictly ‘‘college 
teaching.’’ In the universities, the depart- 
mental staffs are so large that it should be 
possible to have three types of men : research 
professors who do little or no teaching, pro- 
fessors who are gifted in both research and 
teaching and those who are primarily college 
teachers. In the one- or two-man depart- 
ment of the small liberal arts college, how- 
ever, it is necessary that the professor be an 
all-round person possessing a fair measure of 
all the desirable qualities that should be rep- 
resented in a department, but which in a 
large department may be furnished by dif- 
ferent individuals. It is surprising, there- 
fore, that there has not been found in the 
large institutions a better appreciation of the 
importance of the teaching function and a 
greater recognition on the part of the 
graduate schools of the possibility of improv- 
ing their programs for the preparation of 
teachers. 


About a year ago I had occasion to review 
the literature of college teaching published 
since the A.A.U.P. study, and I was greatly 
surprised to find that apparently little had 
been done toward the solution of the prob- 
lems raised by the A.A.U.P. and the Asso- 


ciation of American Colleges. It occurred 
to me that the progress which had been made 
could best be ascertained from those pro- 
fessors who are actually engaged in the 
preparation of teachers. Although at pres- 
ent they are principally concerned with sec- 
ondary school and junior college teaching, 
their experience and opinions are of sig- 
nificance in indicating hopeful lines of ap- 
proach to the college and university problem. 
Especially is this the case, since I assume 
that we are primarily concerned with teach- 
ing in the earlier years of college rather than 
with the teaching of advanced and graduate 
courses. 

About one hundred institutions were 
covered in my recent investigation. I asked 
particularly about the desirability of sub- 
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ject-matter departments having on their 
staffs persons deeply interested in the prepa- 
ration of teachers, the extent to which such 
persons should be expected to be trained in 
education, and the manner in which subject- 
matter departments and departments of edu- 
cation might profitably cooperate. 

There runs through all the replies the con- 
ception of the preparation of both secondary 
school and college teachers as primarily the 
duty of the subject-matter departments, but 
a duty which has been neglected. All but 
one or two of the fifty or sixty persons ex- 
pressing themselves on the point felt that 
subject-matter departments should have on 
their staffs persons deeply interested in the 
preparation of teachers, and fully half of 
this number definitely stated that methods of 
teaching should be taught in the subject- 
matter departments. A typical statement 
is that of Professor Reynolds, Department of 
English of the University of Colorado, who 
says that ‘‘the neglect of teacher training by 
the college departments has plunged us into 
our present morass.’’ Professor Coleman, 
Department of Romance Languages of the 
University of Chicago, says ‘‘it is preferable 
that the special methods courses and the 
apprentice teaching be directed by the mem- 
bers of the departments concerned.”’ ‘But 
it must be assumed,’’ he adds, ‘‘that the 
instructors are genuinely interested in the 
task, are well informed about the state of 
affairs in their fields of teaching, and do not 
consider the special methods courses as al 
additional opportunity to give students more 
subject-matter. ’’ 

The letters laid great emphasis on the need 
for sincere interest in teaching. Professor 
Manchester, Department of History of Duke 
University, who, as dean of freshmen, has 
peculiar opportunities to observe the quality 
of teaching done by the younger men of tlie 
faculty, reports ‘‘that it is almost univer- 
sally true that these young men are thor- 
oughly acquainted with the subject-matter of 
their fields but that it is likewise lamentably 
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true that the majority of them have very 
little conception of the problem of the impar- 
tation of that knowledge to the student.’’ 

Most of the subject-matter professors were 
sympathetic toward some training in educa- 
tion for the teachers of methods courses. 
Some, of course, thought that subject-matter 
men really interested in teaching could give 
adequate training without any special prepa- 
ration. On the other hand, several said that 
they had taken education courses and that 
their teaching had been improved thereby. 

The majority of the subject-matter pro- 
fessors with whom I corresponded were sym- 
pathetic toward education and willing to 
play the game with educationists but quite 
unwilling to turn any appreciable amount of 
responsibility to the educationists or to call 
upon them to contribute to any large extent 
to the preparation of teachers. There is a 
genuine fear that education will encroach 
upon college teaching with a requirement 
similar to that for secondary school teaching. 
It is believed that the amount of education 
that will usually be of value for the college 
teacher may be something like twelve hours, 
principally in the psychology, philosophy 
and history of education, along with methods 
courses taught in the subject-matter depart- 
ments. A large number of subject-matter 
men seek some reasonable form of coopera- 
tion that will permit the academic depart- 
ments to retain the chief responsibility for 
teacher preparation, while providing a 
proper place for education. 

‘Liaison professors,’? who would divide 
their time between the academic department 
and the school of education, were strongly 
recommended by many and exist in several 
institutions.® Professor Thorpe, Depart- 
ment of English of the University of Michi- 
gan, in giving the qualifications for such 
men, writes : 


*Among them are Harvard, Illinois, Michigan, 
‘ssouri, Northwestern and Syracuse. There are 
also a number of institutions where subject-matter 
professors who teach methods courses are listed as 
members of the education faculty and take an active 
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Liaison professors should be clearly aware of con- 

temporary thought and movements in education, 
should be in close touch with both faculties con- 
cerned, and should be mature, experienced, and influ- 
ential both in education and their chosen subject- 
matter. 
Several liaison professors agree with Dean 
Holmes, of the School of Education of Har- 
vard University, who lays stress on the dif- 
ficulty of, and necessity for, securing proper 
administrative recognition of the worth of 
such work in order that liaison professors 
may receive deserved promotion. No doubt 
you are familiar with the new degree of 
master of arts in teaching at Harvard, which 
is governed by an Administrative Board rep- 
resenting and responsible to both the Fac- 
ulty of Education and the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences, which act jointly in recom- 
mending candidates. 

The information obtained through this 
correspondence was not only useful in re- 
vealing individual attitudes and experiences 
but also called attention to the work of 
all-university and inter-departmental com- 
mittees which are in successful operation at 
a number of institutions. 

At the University of California at Los 
Angeles, with the encouragement of Presi- 
dent Sproul, a committee composed of rep- 
resentatives of the academic departments 
and the Department of Education has been 
working for two years with marked success. 
Its work has been commented upon favor- 
ably by several faculty members. 

At the University of Illinois, Professor 
Berdahl, Department of Political Science, 
reports successful cooperation in the train- 
ing of secondary school teachers brought 
about by committees made up of representa- 
tives of each of several departments working 
with men from education. He refers to this 
as ‘‘a very refreshing development in deal- 
ing with this problem.’’ Professor Habber- 
ton, of the School of Education at Illinois, 
writes of these same committees as follows: 


The subject-matter people came to see that there 
is more to the preparation of teachers than the 
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accumulation of credit hours in subject-matter. 


The education group was given a better understand- 
ing of the problem of the academic preparation of 
teachers and of the exigencies of subject-matter. 


Similar committees are reported to have 
been organized at the University of Colorado 
and Northwestern University. 

There are scattered through a number of 
institutions members of the teaching staff 
who are deeply concerned with the problem 
of the preparation of college teachers. The 
effectiveness of their efforts is in a large mea- 
sure influenced by the attitudes of adminis- 
trative officers and the types of administra- 
tive set-ups. Therefore it may be desirable 
to consider a few institutions which are of 
special interest. 

Typical of institutions which have strong 
schools of education and bureaus of educa- 
tional research are the University of Min- 
nesota and Ohio State University. Here, the 
schools of education have complete control of 
teacher preparation. Under these condi- 
tions, although there has been much valuable 
cooperative research, it is probable that the 
subject-matter departments will be slow in 
emphasizing the value of work in education 
for college teachers. 

Syracuse University has recently revital- 
ized its Teachers College as an all-university 
School of Education in complete charge of 
all teacher preparation.’ Even the academic 
subjects included in the students’ programs 
are chosen by the School of Education. 
There are eleven liaison professors, yet the 
control is still centered in what was the 
Teachers College. This appears to be a 
weakness. 

The plan followed at the University of 
North Carolina is in marked contrast to that 
of Syracuse. A year or two ago there was 
organized in the College of Arts and Sciences 
a Division of Teacher Training, adminis- 
tered by a board composed of the members 
of the Department of Education and at least 


7 Harry S. Ganders, SCHOOL AND Society, 42: 
1137, 482-485, October 10, 1936. 
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one representative from each of the subject- 
matter departments. Dr. King, of the 


Department of Education, writes: 


The members of these committees were quite 
realistic in recognizing that the needs of teachers 
were not met by conventional departmental major 
requirements. . . . Individuals who had previously 
been extremely critical of teacher training, when 
they felt that they had no part in the program, be- 
came some of the warmest advocates for providing 
beginning teachers with adequate professional 
preparation. 


When the college of education becomes so 
much an all-university group that members 
of the academic departments feel responsible 
for the program of that school, genuine co- 
operation is inevitable. This is the situation 
at the University of Wisconsin, where sub- 
ject-matter professors who teach students 
enrolled in the School of Education are 
active members of the faculty of that school, 
leaving the professional education faculty a 
small minority. The results are worthy of 
special attention. 

Combination graduate programs with an 
education minor leading to the doctor- 
ate have been developed by several de- 
partments and the School of Education 
offers scholarships to students following 
these programs. Two departments, history 
and mathematics, have arranged graduate 
programs for teacher preparation with prac- 
tice teaching done at the college level. The 
history department has one staff member 
who devotes his entire time to the super- 
vision of assistants. Three experimental 
courses in the preparation of mathematics, 
English and physical education teachers are 
conducted jointly by a member of the de- 
partment of education and a man from the 
academic department. 

At the University of Michigan two all- 
university committees deal with the prob- 
lems arising between the educationists and 
the subject-matter departments. Several de- 
partments have specialists in teacher train- 
ing on their staffs who serve as liaison pro- 
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fessors. A number of departments, espe- 
cially mathematics and English, cooperate 
with the College of Education in the prepa- 
ration of teachers for positions in teacher 
training institutions. While there is to-day 
no concerted plan for the training of college 
teachers, a board has such a program under 
consideration. Through teaching fields in 
Ed.D. programs and combination majors in 
education and an academic field for the 
Ph.D., steps are being taken toward adjust- 
ing requirements to the needs of prospective 
teachers. 

There remain two institutions which de- 
serve special mention, the University of Chi- 
cago and the State University of Iowa. At 
the University of Chicago the education 
group has done two important things. First, 
the School of Education has voluntarily re- 
turned to the status of a subject-matter de- 
partment in the Social Science Division and 
as such is not responsible for teacher train- 
ing. Second, they have insisted that teacher 
training be recognized as a function of the 
university as a whole and that appropriate 
administrative provisions be made. Thus 
they have provided the necessary impetus 
without which subject-matter departments 
are not likely to recognize that the prepara- 
tion of teachers requires more than a subject- 
matter program. 

The policy determining group in the 
preparation of teachers at Chicago is an all- 
university committee composed of leading 
representatives of each division and school. 
With the assistance of subcommittees, this 
committee determines what standards shall 
be maintained in the granting of secondary 
school and junior college certificates. There 
are only two required courses in the depart- 
ment of eduecation—a course in the American 
School System and one in Educational Psy- 
chology. Other education courses which 


complete the fifteen hours required by 
school boards and other certificating bodies 
are made up of methods and apprentice 
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teaching courses conducted by 
matter departments. 

I have heard from several departments 
and they all report a nice adjustment of cur- 
ricula to the needs of prospective teachers. 
Evidence of this is found in the new divi- 
sional master’s degrees in the biology, social 
science and the physical science divisions. 
These provide for a spread of work impos- 
sible under a major restricted to one depart- 
ment. Thus it seems that there is a sufficient 
number of interested members of the faculty 
to insure rapid progress toward an enlight- 
ened plan for college teacher preparation, a 
problem upon which a committee is now 
working. 

The two schools, Chicago and Iowa, which 
apparently have made the greatest progress 
in developing an all-university program of 
teacher training present one striking con- 
trast. The plan at Chicago is formally 
stated and available to you in a bulletin 
which is one of the best text-books on teacher 
preparation that can be found; but from 
Dean Packer, of the College of Education at 
Iowa, all you can get is a statement that he 
chooses to have the Iowa program remain on 
an informal basis. 

Otherwise the situations are similar. 
Dean Packer has always insisted that train- 
ing in subject-matter is of much greater im- 
portance than any training that might be 
received from the College of Education. In 
the preparation of secondary teachers, only 
three courses taught in the College of Educa- 
tion are required: Educational Psychology, 
History of Education and Educational Mea- 
surements. All other training courses are 
handled in the academic departments. The 
College of Education enrolls no under- 
graduate for a major in education, the com- 
plete responsibility for training teachers 
lying with the academic departments. 

From no other school have I received 
letters indicating such a friendly attitude 
on the part of the subject-matter teachers 


subject- 
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toward the school of education. One quota- 


tion from Professor Root, head of the De- 
partment of History, must suffice: 


The relation between the academic departments 
and the College of Education is wholesome; and it 
is unique when viewed in the light of conditions in 
other academic circles where the educationists domi- 
nate and the others sit on the side lines to scoff. 
We work together in a spirit of cooperation. We 
try to learn from each other. This is due to the 
attitude of the education group under the wise 
leadership of Dean Packer. 

It is evidently no accident that several of 
the most constructive letters that have been 
received have come from professors who had 
done their graduate work at Iowa. Thus the 
program at Iowa, although intentionally un- 
publicized, is far-reaching and permanent in 
its influence. 

The most efficient irrigation system has no 
pumps, the water is directed into the proper 
channels by the effective persuasion of dams 
at certain places and open channels at 
others. I wish that it might be possible to 
dam up every channel that waters the desire 
for isolation which permeates the school, col- 
lege and departmental units of so many uni- 
versities and to open the channels that lead 
to the recognition of common purposes and 
interests and the necessity for cooperation. 

Many of us hoped that the movement to- 
ward the doctor of education degree would 
be a powerful incentive to cooperation be- 
tween subject-matter departments and the 
school of education. Yet one finds that in 
twenty-six institutions conferring the de- 
gree, only eleven provide for subject-matter 
work as a part of the program and, of these 
eleven, only five or six report any great suc- 
cess. Without doubt, the chief reason for 
this is that the degree has not been regarded 
as an all-university degree but rather as a 
degree of the college of education. 

At the University of Oklahoma, all gradu- 
ate work is under the direction of the one 
graduate school, and we are rather proud 
of our success with the doctor of education 


program. In the case of school administra- 
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tors, nearly half of the work is in the gen- 
eral field of business administration, while 
for the teacher, at least half of the work must 
be in two subject-matter teaching fields. In 
all, sixteen Ed.D. degrees have been con- 
ferred. Of these, ten have been of the 
master teacher type, and fourteen depart- 
ments or subjects have been represented in 
the teaching fields. Subject-matter pro- 
fessors and professors of education have 
acted as co-directors of over half of these 
theses, and at least two departments which 
vigorously opposed the original plan have 
been actively cooperating. The wisdom of 
having the Ed.D. a general graduate school 
degree rather than a school of education de- 
gree has been clearly demonstrated ; under 
these conditions prejudices and differences 
tend to disappear. 

Improvement in the preparation of col- 
lege teachers does not have to wait for full 
cooperation between subject-matter men and 
men in the field of education. The essential 
thing is that subject-matter professors real- 
ize the importance of their teaching and 
recognize the fact that able men can find in 
teaching a challenge comparable with that 
which other able men find in research. 

The first step, then, is to secure a genuine 
interest in teaching. This is difficult at pres- 
ent, for men who have come through the 
graduate school and have been led to believe 
that a knowledge of subject-matter is all 
that is required of a teacher have been 
turned back into the same institutions and 
there perpetuate the same ideas. What can 
be done in changing the attitude of a whole 
subject-matter group has been illustrated 
by the experience of the American Associa- 
tion of Physics Teachers, organized in 1930. 
Through the work of this association, the 
attitude of physicists of this country towards 
teaching has been radically changed and 
much better teaching at all levels has re 
sulted. Other associations which have been 
active along these lines are the American 
Mathematical Society, the Modern Language 
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Association and the Society for the Promo- 
tion of Engineering Education. 

I am keenly aware that one has to search 
hard to find those professors who are actively 
concerned with teaching problems. Even in 
the institutions where there are all-univer- 
sity committees, the majority of the faculty 
are probably rather indifferent. If the in- 
terest of the majority of the stronger men 
of the faculty is to be enlisted, there must 
be a challenge greater than that of ironing 
out difficulties between departments and 
schools and planning new combinations of 
existing courses and programs, important as 
that may be. 

Perhaps most of our teaching problems 
could be solved if, with these all-university 
committees, we would attack the larger prob- 
lem of making our entire educational pro- 
cram sensitive to changing social conditions. 
We have been trained, and have lived, in an 
old tradition but our students have been 
born into an entirely new world. We are 
living in a funetional society; we can no 


longer stand aloof, critically examine the 
passing show, and watch the wheels turning 
in every direction ; we must become a part of 
it, assume leadership, and make the cogs 
niesh. We must not only meet the problems 
that society faces now but must also look into 
the future and prepare to meet the future 


needs of society. We should plan our edu- 
cational programs to prepare for life as it 
will be five, ten, even twenty years from now. 
May I make a conerete suggestion? There 
should be created in each institution an all- 
university committee to make suggestions 
for the improvement of the whole edu- 
cational program. Special consideration 
should be given to plans for integrating the 
various schools and departments into a fune- 
tioning whole which will insure better train- 
ing for future college and university instrue- 
‘ors. The committee should include the fol- 
lowing types of individuals: 
_ (1) An expert in the philosophy of educa- 
tion. He may or may not be a member of the 
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education faculty. He should be well 
grounded in the history of education so that 
he may know what ideas have been tried be- 
fore and how they have worked. At the 
same time he must be well abreast of the 
current philosophies of education so that he 
may point the way in a world in which 
theories of education are rapidly shifting. 

(2) An expert in educational methods 
who knows all the recent developments in 
the realm of teaching methods. He should 
be capable of suggesting ways in which the 
findings of educational research can be made 
most useful to all departments in the univer- 
sity. 

(3) About three representatives of the 
chief subject-matter groups. These men 
must be acknowledged leaders in their fields, 
but, more important, they must be men of 
vision who see that education transcends the 
limits of mere subject-matter. 

(4) As chairman of the committee there 
should be a social scientist who is versed in 
the history of the past but is concerned pri- 
marily with the future. It must be his busi- 
ness to know where we, as a nation, are going 
in order that the university may train to 
meet the needs of the future. 

Such a committee must be given time for 
its work and should act as a general staff or 
board of strategy directing the efforts of the 
university in its endeavor to train teachers 
prepared to deal with conditions of the 
future. 

Edueation to-day is encountering its 
greatest challenge. Are we to lag behind or 
to lead in the social changes which are to 
come? The answer will depend partly upon 
how well we are able to train university and 
college instructors for the future. The state 
universities must prepare teachers sensitive 
to the direction and the rate of social change. 
They must prepare teachers to lead compe- 
tently in the promotion of desirable change 
—teachers who can extend the frontiers, not 
only of technical science, but also of social] 
thinking. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS FOR ARABS IN 
PALESTINE 


WHILE illiteracy still exists among a large 
section of the Arab population in Palestine, 
progress has been made toward its elimination 
since Great Britain assumed the mandate, ac- 
cording to a staff correspondent at Jerusalem 
of The Christian Science Monitor. 

At the end of the 1936-37 school year, the 
latest year for which official figures are avail- 
able, the Arabie public school system had 382 
elementary schools with an attendance of 42,568 
pupils. Of these, 67 were town schools with a 
roll of 19,642, and 315 were village schools with 
an enrolment of 23,071. More than 1,600 village 
children attend town schools. Since 1931, it is 
estimated, the Arab population has grown by 36 
per cent., while the number of applications for 
admittance to schools in the towns has grown 
by nearly 50 per cent. 

Practically every village school has a small 
library, which adults as well as children use. 
An experiment has been made with two cireu- 
lating libraries, and has proved popular. Eve- 
ning classes are held in some 15 villages for 
illiterate adults. 

Secondary education is, however, given to only 
626 pupils in 13 schools, including two training 
colleges for teachers. Facilities for commercial 
training are given in one school in Jaffa, while 
14 girls’ schools are equipped for domestic sci- 
ence teaching. An attempt is being made in 
some of the latter to introduce a study of infant 
welfare. 

A Board of Higher Studies has been estab- 
lished which conducts standardized matriculation 


and university standard entrance examinations in 


Arabic, Hebrew and English. A four-year law 
course has also been made available by the gov- 
ernment, and its graduates are admitted to the 
Palestine Bar. 

Technical and agricultural education is given 
in a number of government schools. Woodwork, 
drawing, manual work and weaving are taught 
in some of the schools, and a Government Trade 
School for Arab boys has been completed in 
Haifa. There is also a Government Agricultural 
School. 
free, but education in Palestine is not eom- 


Tuition in most government schools is 


pulsory. 


A PROPOSED PAN-AMERICAN 
CULTURAL CENTER 

A COMMISSION, of which Dr. Isaiah Bowman, 
president of the Johns Hopkins University, js 
chairman, is visiting San Juan, P. R., to deter- 
mine whether it is advisable to develop the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico as a cultural center for 
the Americas as proposed at the Lima Pan- 
American Conference. The scientifie achieve- 
ment of the School of Tropical Medicine, main- 
tained jointly by Columbia University and the 
University of Puerto Rico, has suggested such 
possibilities. On its return the commission will 
report to President Roosevelt. 

Chancellor Juan B. Soto, of the University of 
Puerto Rico, accompanied the commission and 
conferred with it on the trip from New York. 
The secretary of the commission is Richard 
Pattee, assistant professor of history in the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico and now on leave of ab- 
sence for special duty with the State Department. 

Other members of the commission include Dr. 
Alvin §. Johnson, director of the New School 
for Social Research in New York; Dr. David 
L. Crawford, president of the University of 
Hawaii; Dr. Frank P. Graham, president of the 
University of North Carolina; Professor Max 
Radin, of the University of California; Dr. 
Victor S. Clark, economie consultant of the Li- 
brary of Congress, who was the first superinten- 
dent of public schools in Puerto Rico following 
the American occupation forty years ago, and 
head of the Brookings Institution’s survey of the 
island; and Dr. Thomas E. Benner, dean of the 
college of education of the University of Illinois 
and one-time chancellor of the University of 
Puerto Rico. 


USE BY OUTSIDE ORGANIZATIONS OF 
THE SCHOOL BUILDINGS OF 
NEW YORK CITY 

Mark A. McCuoskey, director of recreational 
and community activities of New York City, 
states in his annual report that the public school 
buildings of New York City were used by 2,300,- 
000 persons after school hours last year. This 
attendance was the largest in the history of the 
school system. 

In all 108,367 sessions were held in the schools 
under 6,906 permits, 80 per cent. of the meetings 
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being devoted to parents’ associations, Boy and 
(irl Scouts, WPA classes, the Junior Inspectors 
Club of the Department of Sanitation, musical, 
dramatie, social and commencement exercises. 

Since December the Board of Education has 
heen deadlocked on a resolution introduced by 
Colonel Walter Jeffreys Carlin to prohibit the 
use of school buildings for meetings of a con- 
troversial nature, which would bar most political 
meetings. 

According to the report, 250 political meetings 
were held in publie school buildings in 1938. Of 
this number, the American Labor Party held 120; 
the Democratie Party forty-nine, the Communist 
Party twenty-eight, the Republicans eighteen, the 
Socialists seven, while twenty-eight non-partisan 
political meetings took place. 

Athletie groups were frequent users of the 
public schools. Permits were issued for 5,000 
gymnasium sessions for basketball teams from 
business houses and social organizations. 

No fee is charged by the Board of Education 
for the use of school auditoriums. However, if 
overtime custodial expense is involved, the group 
in question must pay it. The only exception 
was made in the ease of the Boy Scouts. The 
Scouts held 12,324 sessions in 199 schools. Girl 
Scouts used 114 different buildings for 4,674 
sessions. 

Free facilities were provided for 8,819 meet- 
ings of parents’ associations. Of these 3,400 
dealt direetly with the work of the school and 
+404 were concerned with the improvement of 
parents’ education through classes of various 
The WPA program received space for 
34,576 sessions. 

Elementary and high schools used the buildings 
4,650 times for after-school activities, such as 
evening graduations, musical, dramatic and social 
In addition to educational meetings 
the school auditoriums and gymnasiums were 
used for 403 teas, bridges and dances, as well 
as 710 plays, bazaars and eake sales. These, in 
general, were “money-raising” events for the wel- 
lare programs of parents’ organizations. 

Naval and military groups received 163 per- 
mits Tor 4,800 meetings in the school buildings. 
These groups included the Naval Militia, Naval 
Reserve, Queen Cadets, Sea Scouts and smaller 


groups. 


kinds. 


activities. 


During Christmas week twelve schools were 
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used as emergency post offices. The New York 
State Labor Relations Board used twenty-six 
schools for union balloting. Nearly all the 
school buildings were used for the registration 
of voters and for election of public officials. 

Civie groups, including taxpayers’ organiza- 
tions, community councils and neighborhood 
groups, held 3,185 meetings. Labor unions used 
the schools 1,415 times for meetings, recreational 
and educational purposes. 

Foreign language groups gave instruction in 
their own languages; music teachers presented 
their pupils; examinations were given by the 
Board of Health; consumers’ organizations and 
tenant associations met in the classrooms, while 
horseshoe pitching, boxing, wrestling, fencing 
and tennis clubs used the gymnasium or yard 
facilities. 

Mr. McCloskey stated that it is the ambition 
of this division to promote the use of schools by 
the public as far as is consistent with the pro- 
cedure of the Board of Education. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PRO- 
FESSORS OF IBERO-AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 

THE second International Congress of Pro- 
fessors of Ibero-American Literature will be 
held at the University of California in Los An- 
geles from August 10 to 20, 1940. 

The Bulletin of the Institute of International 
Relations states that because of the great dis- 
tance involved and the exchange problem, at- 
tendance at this congress will present financial 
difficulties for professors from the Central and 
South American countries who may wish to par- 
ticipate. In order to meet this difficulty, the 
president of the Instituto Internacional de Lit- 
eratura Iberoamericano, Dr. Manuel Pedro Gon- 
zalez, has suggested that each American col- 
lege and university having a summer session in- 
vite one properly qualified professor from the 
Latin American countries to teach in its 1940 
session. Dr. Gonzalez has compiled a list of 
some thirty professors, carefully selected for 
their eminence in the field of Spanish-American 
literature, who would be available to accept such 
an invitation, and has signified his willingness 
to act as a clearing house to make the necessary 
arrangements. 

The interest in closer cultural relations with 


Latin-American countries, aroused at the 
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Buenos Aires Conference in 1936 and greatly 
increased at Lima last December, has been evi- 
denced by the initiation of several new develop- 
ments in this country during the past. three 
years. Dr. Gonzilez’ suggestion is in line with 
the program agreed upon at Buenos Aires for 
the exchange of professors between the United 
States and the countries signing the convention 
for the Promotion of Inter-American Cultural 
Relations that is to be carried out by the Divi- 
sion of Cultural Relations of the State Depart- 
ment. 

Further information may be secured from Dr. 
Manuel Pedro Gonzalez, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, California. 


IOWA CONFERENCE ON CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT AND PARENT 
EDUCATION 


“YourTH in the World To-day” will be the gen- 
eral theme for the thirteenth Iowa Conference 
on Child Development and Parent Education to 
be held in Iowa City on June 20, 21 and 22. The 
conference is sponsored by the lowa State Coun- 
cil for Child Study and Parent Education with 
the cooperation of the Iowa Child Welfare Re- 


search Station and the Extension Divisions of 
the University of Iowa, Iowa State College and 
Iowa State Teachers College. On June 22 the 
conference will be carried on jointly with the 
fourth annual Conference on Secondary Edu- 
cation. No admission fee will be charged for 
any of the sessions. 

The consideration of the problems of youth 
in two round-table groups meeting simultane- 
ously will be the special feature of this year’s 
program. One group on “Youth Discusses Its 
Own Problems” will be limited to persons under 
twenty-five years of age. An older group will 
diseuss youth problems from the adult point of 
view. The discussion of the two round tables 
will be pooled at a later session of the round- 
table groups. 

Other round-table discussions to be held are 
the following: “Youth Looks to Recreation,” 
“Understanding Your Child,” “Problems of 
Marriage” and “Problems of Youth.” The fol- 
lowing lectures and speakers are expected to 
take part: 


‘“Youth Looks to Recreation, Recreation as a Na- 
tional Enterprise,’’ Dr. Jay B. Nash, professor 
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of education, Department of Physical Eduea. 
tion and Health, New York University. 

‘‘Understanding Your Child,’’ Dr. Caroline BR. 
Zachry, Progressive Education Association, New 
York City. 

‘*Family Life Among the Primates,’’ Dr. Kenneth 
W. Spence, associate professor of psychology, 
State University of Iowa. 

‘*Problem Communities,’’ Charlotte Carr, director, 
Hull House, Chicago, Illinois. 

‘*Youth Takes Hold, The Needs of Youth,’’ 
Howard M. Bell, associate director of the Amer. 
ican Youth Commission, American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

‘‘Helping Iowa Youth Find Jobs,’’ Edward Her 
bert, director, lowa State Employment Service, 
Des Moines. 

‘*Problems of Marriage,’’ Dr. Moses Jung, profes- 
sor of religion, State University of Iowa. 


THE NIAGARA FALLS MEETING OF 
THE ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT 
EDUCATION 

“MINORITIES and Democracy” will be the theme 
of the fourteenth annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association for Adult Education which will 
be held at Niagara Falls on May 15, 16 and 17. 
Members of the Canadian Association for Adult 
Education will be guests of the American Asso- 
ciation, and a number of Canadians will address 
the sessions. Americans who have accepted invi- 
tations to speak include John W. Studebaker, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education; F. P. Keppel, 
president of the Carnegie Corporation; Austin 
H. MacCormick, commissioner of correction, New 
York City; Hilda W. Smith, specialist in Work- 
ers’ Education, Works Progress Administration; 
Alvin Johnson, director of the New School for 
Social Research; Spencer Miller, Jr., of the 
Workers Education Bureau; and Lena Madesin 
Phillips, formerly president of the National Fed- 
eration of Business and Professional Women’s 
clubs. John H. Finley, editor emeritus of The 
New York Times, will deliver the presidential 
address, and Morse A. Cartwright, director of 
the association, will present his annual report. 

Canadians who will participate in the meeting 
include Colonel Wilfrid Bovey, president of the 
Canadian Association for Adult Edueation; The 
Honorable G. M. Weir, Minister of Education, 
British Columbia; J. F. Woodsworth, M.P.; 
E. A. Corbett, director of the Canadian Asso- 
ciation; Drummond Wren, secretary of the 
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Workers’ Educational Association; the Rev. Fr. 
J. W. Dore, of St. Michael’s College, and Mar- 
caret Gould, of The Toronto Star. 

Mr. Cartwright, director of the American 
Association, in announcing the meeting, said: 


All Americans at one time or another, in one re- 
lationship or another, are members of one or more 
minorities. John Doe, if he is a member of a 
political party not in power in his community, 
state, or nation, is a member of a political minor- 
ity. He may also be a member of various other 
minorities, such as the foreign born, racial groups, 
working men, capitalists, college-trained men. With 
such a broad definition and interpretation of 
minorities, it is readily seen that the treatment of 
minorities covers all the manifold activities of men 
and women in their daily lives. Their existence in 
these several minority capacities makes them the 
all-important chief concern of domestic government 
in all its aspects. Their educational development 
as adults becomes also a chief concern of govern- 
ment, if government by the people in representa- 
tive form is to thrive. There is an American tra- 

m with regard to the treatment of social, 
economic, and political minorities. It is the intent 
of the discussion at this meeting to determine the 
extent to which the American governmental tradi- 
tion has earried over into adult education. The 
attempt will be made, within certain of the larger 
minority groupings, to inventory educational activ- 
ity and to analyze its worth from the point of view 
of certain broad principles of social conduct such 
as those granted in the Bill of Rights. 


Topies to be discussed in relation to minorities 
and democracy will be rural living, workers’ edu- 
cation, the community and problems of special 


groups. 


THE TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
“GENERAL Edueation in the United States” 
will be the theme of the twenty-second annual 
meeting of the American Council on Education, 
which will be held in Washington, D. C., on May 
D and 6. All the sessions will be held at the 

Mayflower Hotel. 

Herbert E. Hawkes, dean of Columbia Col- 
lege and chairman of the American Council on 
Education for 1938-39, will preside at the open- 
ing session on Friday morning. George F. Zook, 
president of the eounceil, will deliver his annual 
report as the opening address. The second 


speaker, Vivian T. Thayer, educational director 
of the Ethical Culture Schools and chairman of 
the Commission on Secondary School Currieu- 
lum of the Progressive Education Association, 
will introduce the general theme of the meeting 
with an address on current trends in the devel- 


opment of general education. 

On Friday afternoon five conference sections 
will meet for consideration and discussion of 
current programs in several divisions of the 


council and in associated projects. 


Section I. The American Youth Commission, 
with Homer P. Rainey, director, and members of his 
staff, will include reports of three of the Commis- 
sion’s major undertakings which have not previ- 
ously been presented to the public. These are: 
The Investigation of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps Camps and the Present Camp Demonstration 
Program, under the direction of Kenneth Holland; 
The Study of Negro Youth, under the direction of 
Robert L. Sutherland; and The Experiment in 
Vocational Adjustment in Cooperation with the 
United States Employment Service, under the 
direction of Howard M. Bell and William H. Stead. 

Section II. Financial Advisory Service, with J. 
Harvey Cain, director, presiding, will be a discus- 
sion of current financial and business problems. 
George F. Rogalsky, comptroller of Cornell Uni- 
versity, will speak for the privately controlled col- 
leges, and John C. Christensen, comptroller of the 
University of Michigan, for the publicly controlled 
colleges. 

Section III. The Educational Motion Picture 
Project of the Council will open its sectional meet- 
ing with a report of progress in the evaluation of 
educational motion pictures, by Charles F. Hoban, 
Jr. Burton P. Fowler, head master of Tower Hill 
School, Wilmington, Delaware, one of the institu- 
tions cooperating in the motion picture evaluation 
project, will report the contributions of this activ- 
ity to the curriculum at Tower Hill School. There 
will also be a showing of selected educational 
motion pictures. 

Section IV. Karl W. Bigelow, director of the 
Council’s recently appointed Commission on Teacher 
Education, will report the developments of the 
past year and outline a program of future activi- 
ties for the Commission. 

Section V. The Cooperative Study of Secon- 
dary School Standards will report the results of its 
study and an evaluation of their effect upon secon- 
dary schools. E. D. Grizzell, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the study, will preside. Short state- 
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ments from secondary school persons who have 
worked with the new standards will follow. Walter 
C. Eells is coordinator of the Cooperative Study. 


Grayson N. Kefauver, dean of the School of 
Education of Stanford University and second 
vice-chairman of the American Council on Edu- 
cation for 1938-39, will serve as toastmaster at 
the formal dinner session on Friday evening. 
Dean Hawkes will deliver the annual address of 
the Sir Willmott 
Lewis, radio commentator on international af- 


the chairman of council. 
fairs and Washington correspondent of the 
London Times, will be the second speaker, and 
has chosen as his subject “KEdueation and 
Democracy.” 

The second day of the meeting will open with 
a panel discussion of general education in the 
United States. Mark A. May, director of the 
Institute of Human Relations of Yale Univer- 
sity, will serve as leader. Participants on the 
panel will be: Miss Bertie Backus, principal, 
Alice Deal Junior High School, Washington, 
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D. C.; B. Lamar Johnson, librarian and dean of 
instruction, Stephens College; Charles H. Judd, 
director of education program of the National 
Youth Administration; Grayson N. Kefauver, 
dean of the School of Edueation, Stanford Uni- 
versity ; Roscoe Pulliam, president of the South- 
ern Illinois State Normal University; Henry M. 
Wriston, president of Brown University. The 
regular business session will follow the panel 
discussion. On Saturday noon the council will 
hold its traditional buffet luncheon at the Cosmos 
Club. Two speakers will appear at the closing 
session on Saturday afternoon. Daniel A. Pres- 
eott, of Rutgers University and first vice-chair- 
man of the American Council on Education, will 
speak on general education and the individual. 
Dr. Prescott is the author of the volume, “Emo- 
tion and the Educative Process,” published by 
the council in 1938. Mortimer J. Adler, asso- 
ciate professor of philosophy of law at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, will close the meeting with a 
paper entitled “Liberalism and Liberal Edu- 
cation.” 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


from active service in accordance with the regu- 


Ovip WALLACE ESHBACH, personnel official in 
the New York office of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, has been appointed 
dean of the newly formed Institute of Technol- 
ogy at Northwestern University. He will as- 
Mr. Eshbach has had 
practical experience in administering the coop- 


sume office immediately. 


erative plan under which students spend alter- 
nate periods in classes and in industry which 
has been adopted by the institute. Since 1925 
he has supervised at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of 
who worked with the Bell Telephone system. 


Technology cooperative-plan students 


Dr. JAMES W. PutTNAM, who has reached the 
age of seventy-four years, presented his resig- 
nation on April 12 as president of Butler Uni- 
versity, Indianapolis. He will continue his work 
as dean of the graduate department. 


PROFESSOR EF. BLYTHE Stason, provost of the 
University of Michigan, has been chosen to sue- 
ceed Henry M. Bates as dean of the Law School. 
He will assume his new work at the end of the 
current school year. Dean Bates, whose seven- 
tieth birthday occurred on March 30, is retiring 


lar policy of the university. 


Dr. CHRISTINA PHELPS GRANT has been ap- 
pointed to sueceed Mabel Foote Weeks as as- 
sistant to the dean in charge of social affairs at 
Barnard College. She will also conduct courses 
in the department of history. Miss Weeks, who 
will retire at the close of the academic year, has 
been a member of the faculty and administra- 
tion at Barnard College for thirty-two years. 


Dr. Beryt E. WARDEN, of the department of 
economies of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, Pa., has been appointed 
dean of men. 


FrANK Percival Price, since 1927 carillon- 
neur for the Canadian Government at the Peace 
Tower in Ottawa, has been appointed professor 
of composition in the School of Musie of the 
University of Michigan and university caril- 
lonneur. 

Dr. S. Witarp Price, of the faculty of the 


Teachers College of Connecticut at New Britain, 
has resigned as a member of the staff to accept 
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a similar position at the Connecticut State 


College. 


THE resignation of Dr. Broadus Mitchell, asso- 
ciate professor of political economy at the Johns 
Hopkins University, has been accepted. 


ScHooL AND Society for April 8 gave recent 
appointments to the faculty of Mount Holyoke 
College as follows: Dr. Mary Frances Williams, 
Dr. Norton E. Long and Roger W. Holmes. The 
name of the college was unfortunately omitted. 


SUPERINTENDENTS of schools in New York 
State who will retire at the end of the present 
school year are announced in the Bulletin to the 
Schools as follows: Ernest H. Burdick, who has 
served the schools of the state since his gradua- 
tion from the Oneonta State Normal School in 
1900, since 1922 as superintendent of the schools 
of Middletown; Frederick R. Darling, who has 
been superintendent at Dunkirk for twenty-three 
years; Floyd Hurlbut, superintendent at Bay 
Shore for twenty-one years, and Bart C. Van 
Ingen, who has been connected with the Kingston 
schools since 1922 becoming superintendent in 
1931. 


Five members of the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research, all of them members of the 
National Academy of Sciences and two of them 
Nobel laureates, having passed the age of sixty- 
five years, are retiring from active work. These 
are Dr. Alexis Carrel, who announced his retire- 
ment a year ago; Dr. Florence R. Sabin, who 
retired early this year; Dr. Karl Landsteiner; 
Dr. Phoebus A. Levene, and Dr. Winthrop J. 
V. Osterhout. The mandatory retirement rule is 
being enforeed in all organizations with which 
the Rockefeller foundations are connected. It is 
stated that pensions will be given and every lab- 
oratory facility will be provided to enable those 
who retire to continue their research work on 
their own responsibility if they desire to do so. 

Dr. Apotr A. Berg, professor of economics 
at Columbia University and assistant secretary 
of state, who has had leave of absence from 
Washington to continue his work at Columbia, 
has been reealled to the Department of State 
owing to the unsettled international situation. 


THE appointment of Wiley Blount Rutledge, 
Jr., dean of the Law School of the University of 
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Iowa, as a Judge of the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia has been approved by the 
Senate. 


Proressor Ruys CARPENTER, of Bryn Mawr 
College, has been appointed professor in charge 
of the School of Classical Studies at the Amer- 
ican Academy in Rome for next year. Three 
winners of fellowships in the Rome Prize Com- 
petition in classical studies of the American 
Academy in Rome have been announeed: Donald 
F. Brown, of New York University; William R. 
Tongue, instructor in classies at Allegheny Col- 
lege, and Delight Tolles, now studying on a 
Bryn Mawr traveling fellowship at the Ameri- 
ean School in Athens. 
for two years, beginning on October 1, with an 
annual stipend of $1,400 and free residence at 
the academy. 


Each appointment is 


Miss Mary WINSLOW, who was recently ap- 
pointed United States representative on the 
Inter-American Commission of Women, has in- 
vited eight women chosen for their specialized 
knowledge to cooperate in the preparation of a 
program. From suggestions submitted, the 
commission as a whole will report to the Pan- 
American Union on problems concerning women 
which should be considered at future inter- 
American conferences. Advisers who have con- 
sented to serve include Miss Grace Abbott, for- 
merly chief of the Children’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor and now 
professor of public welfare at the University of 
Chicago, and Dr. Mary E. Woolley, of South 
Hadley, Mass., formerly president of Mount 
Holyoke College. 

A SPECIAL dispatch to The New York Times 
dated April 12 states that a petition signed by 
450 Harvard students and faculty members has 
been submitted to President Conant, urging the 
retention “in some capacity” of Granville Hicks, 
who will not be reappointed a fellow in history. 


At the exercises commemorating Founders 
Day at Tulane University on April 14, the doc- 
torate of laws was conferred on Dr. James Bry- 
ant Conant, president of Harvard University, 
who delivered the principal address. He spoke 
on “Democracy’s Need for the Exceptional Man.” 


Av a dinner on April 14 marking the twentieth 
anniversary of the School of Education of 
Boston University a portrait of the present dean, 
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Dr. Jesse B. Davis, was presented to the uni- 
versity. 

More than two hundred members of Alpha 
Delta Phi at a dinner in the University Club of 
New York City on April 11 paid tribute to 
prominent members of the fraternity. These in- 
eluded Dr. Harlan F. Stone, associate justice of 
the United States Supreme Court, formerly dean 
of the Law School of Columbia University; and 
Dr. Lewis W. Douglas, principal and vice-chan- 
cellor of MeGill University, formerly director of 
the United States Budget. Each received a silver 
plaque “for outstanding contribution to the fra- 
ternity” and duplicates of the plaques were sent 
to their home chapters. Irwin H. Cornell, chair- 
man of the executive council, presided, and 
Claude M. Fuess, head master of Phillips Acad- 
emy and president of the fraternity, spoke on 
its aims. 

Dr. ANNA Y. REED, for many years professor 
of education and chairman of the department of 
personnel administration of the School of Edu- 
eation of New York University, who will be on 
leave of absence next year and who will retire 
from active teaching the following year, was 


honored on April 1 with a testimonial luncheon 
sponsored by graduate alumni residing in the 
metropolitan area. 


CHANCELLOR Harry Woopsurn Cuase, of 
New York University, has been elected president 
of the Hundred Year Association to succeed 
Alexander R. Sharton. The association is com- 
posed of seventy representatives of organizations 
that have been established a hundred years or 
more. The annual award of the association to 
the citizen “adjudged to have performed the 
most useful and humanitarian service to the city 
during the year” was presented at a dinner of 
the association given on April 12 to Mrs. August 
Belmont, in recognition of her outstanding civie 
service. 


DEAN MarGARET BripGMan, of Skidmore Col- 
lege, was honored recently by a meeting of fac- 
ulty and students in celebration of her tenth 
anniversary as dean of the college. 


AuuMNI of the University of New Hampshire 
will recognize citizens and former residents of 
the state for distinguished service in profes- 
sional fields by medals given in honor of the late 
dean, Dr. Charles Holmes Pettee, who joined the 
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faculty in 1876 and served as instructor, pro- 
fessor, dean and acting president from that time 
until his death a year ago. The medals are the 
project of the 1939 alumni fund. Selection of 
two recipients each year will be made by a com- 
mittee of eight distinguished citizens. Awards 
will be made through the university at a public 
ceremony. 


Dr. Rosert T. Pouuarp, professor and head 
of the department of Oriental studies at the 
University of Washington, Seattle, died on 
April 11. He was forty-two years old. 


Dr. BruNo BorzinGer, professor emeritus of 
German at Stanford University, died on April 
11 at the age of seventy-nine years. He had 
been a member of the faculty for twenty years. 


Wimu14m THomas Lopp, for fifteen years 
chief of the Alaska division of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Education, died on April 10 at the age 
of seventy-four years. 


CLINTON Poston BIDDLE, associate dean of 
the Harvard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration and professor of investment bank- 
ing, died on April 11 at the age of forty-two 
years. 


Dr. CHARLES A. Prosser, a founder of voea- 
tional education in the United States, director of 
the Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Minneapolis, 
and of the National Society for the Promotion 
of Industrial Education, gave on April 14 the 
Inglis Lecture of the Harvard Graduate School 
of Education, in the new Littauer Center of Pub- 
lic Administration. The title of the lecture was 
“Secondary Education and Life.” 


Dr. CHartes A. Bearp delivered the annual 
Cutler lectures at the University of Rochester 
on April 19, 20 and 21. The lectures were en- 
titled “Interpreting the Constitution.” The Cut- 
ler lectures were established in 1920 by the late 
James G. Cutler, and are confined to discussion 
of constitutional government in the United 
States. 


THE James Arthur lecture on “time and its 
mysteries” at New York University will be given 
in the auditorium of Gould Memorial Library, 
University Heights, on April 26, at 8:30 P.M. 
by Dr. Arthur H. Compton, professor of physies 
at the University of Chicago. The subject of his 
lecture is “Time and the Growth of Physics.” 
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Dr. N. L. ENGELHARDT, professor of educa- 
tional administration at Teachers College, Colum- 
hia University, addressed teachers of the Canal 
Zone at meetings on April 18 at Cristobal and 
on April 19 at Balboa. Dr. Engelhardt served as 
director of the survey of the schools of the Canal 
Zone made in 1930 by the Division of Field 
Studies of the Institute of Educational Research 
at Teachers College. 

Tug sixth Conference on Business Education, 
sponsored by the School of Business of the Uni- 
versity of Chieago, will be held at the university 
on June 29 and 30. Previous conferences have 
been largely devoted to the problem of recon- 
struction of secondary school business education 
and the development of the outlines of a funda- 
mental type of business education. The present 
conference is an outgrowth of previous confer- 
ences in that a beginning will be made on the 
task of developing eriteria by which adminis- 
trative officers and teachers may evaluate the 
offerings in business in their own school situa- 
tions. 

A LUNCHEON-CONFERENCE will be held on 
Saturday, May 13, at the Men’s Faculty Club, 
Columbia University, sponsored by the ele- 
mentary school workers in the metropolitan 
area, an organization which brings together 
teachers and parents interested in developing 
better conditions in the field. At the luncheon 
each table group, led by a chairman, will con- 
sider crucial problems of elementary education. 
The issues brought forth will later be presented 
at a general diseussion meeting, led by Pro- 
fessor William Heard Kilpatrick, of Teachers 
College, following which he will give an address 
dealing with the bases underlying the issues 
raised. Reservations, which should be placed 
early, can be made through Professor Lois 
Coffey Mossman, Teachers College. 


Tue fourth annual Conference on Eduea- 


tional and Voeational Guidance, in conjunction 
with the third annual Conference of New York 
State Publie School Counselors, will be held at 
Syracuse University on July 20, 21 and 22. The 
committee is composed of G. C. Morehart, as- 


sistant director of the School of Extension 
Teaching and Adult Education, Syracuse Uni- 
versity; Dorothy Bourne, president of the New 
York State Association of Publie School Coun- 


selors, and G. E. Hutcherson, chief of the Bu- 
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reau of Guidance, New York State Edueation 
Department. The findings of the Regents’ In- 
quiry into the Character and Cost of Public 
Education in New York State as applied to 
school and community guidance will constitute 
the main topie for discussion. 


TrusTEES of the Boston Publie Library have 
filed a petition in the Suffolk County Court to 
collect $103,599 due them under the will of 
Josiah H. Benton, formerly State Attorney-Gen- 
eral, and now held by Arthur P. Clarke, trustee 
under the Benton will. The petition asks the 
court to hold Mr. Clarke in contempt for alleged 
failure to turn the funds over to the library as 
ordered by the court in April, 1938. He had 
already turned over $3,000,000 to the library as 
provided for under the Benton bequest. 


APPROPRIATIONS for schools in many Latin 
American republics have been increased, accord- 
ing to a report issued by the Pan American 
Union, Washington, D. C. These increases are 
most noticeable in Bolivia, Costa Rica, Colombia, 
Mexico and Venezuela, countries in which, with 
the exception of Costa Rica, rural education pro- 
grams have been developing rapidly. The most 
notable increase occurred in Bolivia, whose na- 
tional education budget was 300 per cent. greater 
in 1938 than in 1936. 


PLANS to raise the school-leaving age in the 
state of Queensland, Australia, from 14 to 15 
years are being considered as part of the Queens- 
land Labor Government’s program to reduce un- 
employment. In announcing that the State Cab- 
inet had approved the measure “in principle,” 
according to The Christian Science Monitor, 
Premier William Forgan Smith said he hoped 
to introduce the necessary legislation at the next 
session of Parliament. The government con- 
siders that the raising of the compulsory school 
age will tend to reduce the proportion of un- 
skilled workers and lessen the flow into clerical 
and kindred callings. 


A SPECIAL cable to The New York Times from 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, stated that the German 
steamship Monte Pascual left on April 12 for 
Germany with 296 children between the ages of 
eight and ten. Forty are Argentines, four 
Uruguayans and the others Brazilians, mostly 
born of German parents in Rio Grande do Sul 
and Santa Catharina. Evading Brazilian school 
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laws recently enacted, which place the entire edu- 
cational system under federal control with the 
so-called nationalization of education, make man- 
datory the teaching of the Portuguese language 
and place all foreign schools under Brazilian 
supervisors, the children’s parents apparently de- 
cided or were forced by the Reich to send their 
children to Germany for a Nazi education. 
School authorities found that more than 1,200 
schools operating in Southern Brazil taught only 
The “nationalization” of education 
As a result many foreign schools 


German. 
followed. 
closed. 


THE Confessional Church seminary at Bethel, 
Germany, which was under the direction of 
Bishop Friedrich von Bodelschwingh, was closed 
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on April 4 by the government. The purpose of 
this action, which followed the ending of Catholic 
instruction at the University of Munich, allegedly 
is to consolidate Protestant theological training 
and bring it more directly under state control. 
In view of the National Socialists’ long disagree- 
ment with the Confessional Church and its out- 
spoken ministers, the motive behind the closing 
is obvious. 


Aw Associated Press dispatch states that the 
Augustine nuns of Salzburg are preparing to 
emigrate to south France, where the older nuns 
will remain, but the destination of the others 
is reported to be South America. The nuns had 
conducted schools, but last fall religious schools 
were forbidden. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


LIBRARIES AND ADULT EDUCATION 

In the mobilization of adult education forces 
which in the early nineteen twenties gave birth 
to the current movement, libraries were one of 
There 
were two fundamental reasons for this. First, 
in books, they had the educational resources for 
meeting the varied needs of adult mental growth, 
regardless of the character and scope of indi- 
vidual interests or the background knowledge on 
which such growth was to be developed. See- 
ond, library services, without changing their 
traditional pattern of operation, were organized 
for individual use. This freedom from the 
restraints of formalized group education allowed 
each adult patron to adapt his study to the 
irregularities in time business exacts, 
whether such person be a professional man, an 
office clerk, a factory worker or a housewife. It 
allowed him to travel forward unhampered by 
the learning speed of associates, and it permitted 
the filling in of peculiar deficiencies without the 
embarrassment which sometimes accompanies 
comparison with accepted norms. 

But despite the facilities and service arrange- 
ments which in one sense gave libraries a natural 
advantage in the carrying on of adult education 
work it was quickly recognized by them that 
desultory reading, however worthy each book 
might be, would probably not achieve the ends 
envisaged by the movement. This prompted 


the first agencies to respond to the call. 


which 


attempts to clarify objectives in the hope that 
once this was accomplished necessary library 
adaptations could be developed. Because the 
national adult education effort still shows evi- 
dence of confused thinking, let me state briefly 
some of the conclusions now finding general 
acceptance among librarians. 

Alvin Johnson, in his recent book, “The Public 
Library; a People’s University,” which is one 
of the studies published by the American Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education, and again in the 
November issue of Survey Graphic, distinguishes 
clearly between two basic types of education 
provided for persons of adult years. The first, 
training for vocational readjustments, for com- 
pleting high-school or college courses or for 
developing competence in certain fields as mathe- 
matics, elementary science and languages, he 
assembles in one group which he calls belated 
adolescent education. This being largely an ex- 
tension of the work of secondary schools and 
colleges, libraries accept only that part of the 
call which can not be diverted to the formal train- 
ing institutions, for they feel that this is not 
their primary responsibility. The second cate- 
gory, however, is within their scope of service. 
This Dr. Johnson ealls adult education proper. 
He then proceeds to state that it “involves the 
application by each individual of the resources 
of a fairly trained mind to the issues that press 
in upon his experience. The issues need not b 
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contemporary in their data, but they need to be 
‘immediate in their bearing, vital to the citizen 
of the present.” Stating this in another form, I 
might say that library efforts are directed toward 
providing opportunities for growth in social and 
political understanding and toward bringing to 
adults richer, fuller and happier lives by devel- 
oping in them an appreciation of nature and a 
knowledge and enjoyment of the finest of human 
expressions, whether they be in music, literature 
or the fine arts; in short, adding to the well- 
being of individuals physically, intellectually and 
emotionally. 

With these objectives established libraries be- 
gan to assay their assets and to recast their ser- 
vices that they might in a larger way become 
more fruitful in the promotion of purposeful 
adult study. This work was broken down into 
three natural divisions; first, re-evaluating book 
collections with a view to discovering which 
material in each subject might, from the point 
of view of presentation, be usable with readers 
of various levels. This was important, since 
books which could be used for broadening the 
holder of a Ph.D. degree might well be entirely 
unacceptable and even discouraging to the per- 
son whose edueation was stopped at the eighth 
grade. You may wonder that I have included 
here the highly trained person. This was done 
beeause experience has shown that the specialist 
very often is as much in need of having new 
interests aroused and of being guided through 
the preliminary stages of acquaintance with a 
new subject as is the unskilled tradesman. From 
the standpoint of this type of book evaluation 
gaps were discovered. Notably they were in the 
field of introductory studies; that is, basic pres- 
entations, competently written, having an adult 
point of view and designed for general reading 
rather than text-book use. Except in a limited 
number of fields they were not available on the 
market. However, in the last three or four 
years, due in part to the pressure from libraries, 
publishers are beginning to bring out more of 
this material both in book and pamphlet form. 
The Headline and other series issued by the 
Foreign Poliey Association, the American Primer 
series published by the University of Chicago 
Press and the Publie Affairs pamphlets are 
examples of the material to which I refer. 

Though the above can be no more than sug- 
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gestive, nevertheless, it is hoped that it will give 
some indication of the approach made to the 
problem of organizing library facilities for adult 
education work. 

The second effort to further the adult educa- 
tion objectives was directed toward reshaping 
services. From this came the highly individual- 
ized reader guidance work. As an intensification 
of the best of traditional library educational 
service it opened to readers a clinic where 
planned courses designed for individual needs 
could be obtained. The young man wishing 
to broaden his general cultural background, 
regardless of the point from which he was 
beginning; the conductor of group efforts, adult 
educational as well as miscellaneous; the profes- 
sional man anxious to obtain a background for 
appreciating music or the fine arts; the housewife 
and the skilled mechanic eager to get a basic 
understanding of the social changes being dis- 
cussed; the personnel official feeling the need 
for training in psychology; all these could, by 
availing themselves of the readers’ guide service, 
have planned reading programs prepared to meet 
their own peculiar problems. 

This service in its most highly developed form 
is of course not usually available outside the 
metropolitan centers. Many smaller cities and 
rural towns are, however, maintaining parallel 
services of creditable character, each, however, 
on a basis commensurate with its community 
needs and book facilities. 

The last of the adult educational activities of 
libraries centers on promotional work. No single 
agency, with the possible exception of the schools 
—and this is questioned—reaches as many adults 
as does the library. Properly, therefore, libra- 
ries have become the community clearing houses 
for adult education. Directories with up-to-date 
information are maintained to guide inquirers 
to whatever adult study facilities seem best 
adapted to the seeker’s needs. Selected cultural 
and educational radio programs, lectures and 
concerts are publicized, always, however, with a 
view to developing further the interests awak- 
ened by such presentations. Taken alone, these 
platform or microphone efforts in their brief 
sixty or ninety minutes serve excellently as 
stimulants. As mediums for arousing listeners 
to further study and reading on the subject, 
they make a lasting contribution. Cognizant of 
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this, libraries are quick to promote both the 
original undertaking and the interlocking subse- 
quent study. 

Of equal significance, however, are the activi- 
ties promoted by libraries independent of other 
agencies. Chief among these are the lecture and 
concert series now being fostered in a number of 
cities. Fundamentally they differ little from 
similar activities conducted by other organiza- 
tions. They are important only in that they 
add to the total of such opportunities now being 
made available. 

More unique, 
groups organized and carried on not only in 
cities but in many villages as well. It has long 
been recognized that self-expression not only 
stimulates people but aids them in clarifying 
their own thoughts. Capitalizing this human 


however, are the discussion 


quality, libraries are promoting group meetings 
for the exchange of ideas, not merely in privi- 
leged sections but in districts populated largely 
by skilled and unskilled workers and the foreign- 
born. Subjects for these meetings are announced 
in advance, and reading material presenting both 
the pro and con of questions is provided for all 


who expect to participate. Though the meetings 
are under the supervision of library representa- 
tives, leaders and chairmen are 
selected from the group. One of the most heart- 
ening features of these undertakings is the com- 
petence that can be developed in the rotating 
leadership and the eagerness with which persons 
coming from very humble homes try to adapt 
to their own surroundings the revealing inter- 
pretations given out. Without question these 
meetings are tremendously significant because 
they are laying educational foundations in per- 
sons who might be reached by no other adult 
program. 

I hope the foregoing has given a brief picture 
of what libraries are doing to further the general 
adult education program. By a strengthened co- 
operation among all agencies concerned with this 
movement even more can be accomplished 
through individual reading. All agencies seri- 
ously interested in the work have, I am sure, 
passed far beyond the point where statistical 
reports are considered the criteria of success. 
The development of human minds is our goal. 
All realize that unless education gives a person 
the strength ultimately to travel forward on his 


discussion 
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own power little has been accomplished. But 
even for the most self-reliant person continuous 
refueling is needed. Public libraries, now as 
always, are the storehouses in our system of 
public education designed to provide this fuel. 
In concluding, therefore, may I suggest that as 
a positive constructive aid in furthering the 
adult education movement, all agencies sponsor- 
ing adult education activities—radios, schools, 
newspapers, clubs—incorporate in their pro- 
grams suggestions regarding the possibility of 
further growth through libraries so that when 
the particular courses end the work done for the 
individuals enrolled will bring continuing har- 


vests. RaupuH A. ULVELING 


Pusuic Liprary, 
DETROIT, MICH. 

OBJECTIVES OF A PROGRAM OF Ex- 
TRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES IN 
HIGH SCHOOL 

SHOULD there be a system of awards? Should 
all pupils be required to participate in extra-cur- 
ricular activities? Should extra-curricular ac- 
tivities be counted toward graduation? Should 
there be faculty supervision? If so, should the 
teacher receive this as an assignment or should it 
be voluntary? These and many similar questions 
form the basis for a philosophy underlying an 
extra-curricular program in a high school. 

When a subject is introduced into the cur. 
riculum the aims and objectives are set forth and 
then procedures are established whereby it is 
hoped that the aims and objectives can be best 
realized. We have introduced extra-curricular 
activities into the secondary schools, but have we 
clearly defined our aims and objectives? Extra- 
curricular activities exist in every school, but are 
the teachers aware of the aims and objectives and 
do they make their pupils conscious of the aims? 

The author sets forth character training for 
decent living in a democracy as the broad pur- 
pose of extra-curricular activities, with special 
emphasis on two of the seven cardinal principles, 
namely, worthy use of leisure and training for 
citizenship as two specific objectives. 

Let us see how we can organize a program with 
these objectives in mind. All extra-curricular 
activities can be put into four main divisions: 
(1) Athletics—interscholastie and intramural; 
(2) elubs—subject, hobby, welfare, honorary; 
(3) semicurricular—those for which a school 
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may grant subject eredit; (4) citizenship— 


service. 

Athleties, while fulfilling a health objective, 
ean also be made a lesson in worthy use of leisure 
and decent living by placing the emphasis not on 
musele building or the winning of an event but on 
sportsmanship and fair play. Intramural sports 
become far more important because they can 
reach a large number of pupils, while inter- 
scholastic sports are restricted to comparatively 
few. 

Clubs, the aetivity most frequently thought of 
when extra-curricular activities are mentioned, 
do not always receive the proper attention. 
Frequently, a teacher is assigned to a club as 
an additional task, and instead of using the club 
to carry out an objective, it becomes a burden. 
A faculty adviser should herself be so engrossed 
in the purpose that it will be a pleasure to meet 
the group. However, the teacher’s enthusiasm 
must not make her dominate the club, but she 
should be a souree of inspiration to the pupil 
members. 

Clubs do not all fulfil the same purpose in the 
entire set-up. For this reason the author has 
divided elubs into four types: (1) Those which 
grow out of the curriculum and return to enrich 
it—these are the “subject” clubs, such as lan- 
guage clubs, history elubs, mathematics clubs, 
ete.; (2) those which are not directly connected 
with any eurrieular subject but nevertheless are 
necessary for proper enjoyment of leisure time— 
these are the “hobby” clubs, such as stamp col- 
lecting, radio, ete., for one needs an avocation 
as well as a vocation in order to live a full life; 
(3) those which are planned to develop a charit- 
able and altruistie attitude—these are the “wel- 
tare” clubs, such as Junior Red Cross, ete., on 
which greater emphasis should be placed in order 
to develop jn the pupils a better understanding 
of brotherly love and sympathetic aid in distress; 
and (4) those in which membership is restricted 
to pupils who have fulfilled certain prerequisites. 
These are the “honorary” elubs, such as Arista, 
Service League, ete., to which only qualified 
pupils are elected. It should be noted that social 
clubs as such were omitted, for social graces and 
amenities should be a part of every club. All 
clubs should have oeeasional parties, ete., to teach 
proper decorum. 

From the descriptions of the various types of 
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clubs it is evident that different types of teachers 
are necessary if the program is to be carried out 
with the best results. A teacher may be willing 
to assist, but she may not be suited by tempera- 
ment to run a particular club or she may not 
have a sufficient fund of knowledge to be an in- 
spirational leader. For this reason, teachers 
should not be assigned at random but rather 
invited to conduct a club, and only then should 
a teacher be permitted to sponsor a club if she 
is whole-heartedly willing to do so. A sponsor 
of a club should be an “adviser” to whom the 
members may go for advice; one who has a 
wholesome effect upon the pupils by way of 
character building. In all types of clubs the 
sponsor must not lose sight of the main objec- 
tives of an activity program. 

Semi-curricular activities afford a very impor- 
tant means of carrying out the main objective— 
decent living in a democracy. The author uses 
the name “semi-curricular” because in some 
schools the activity is entirely extra-curricular, 
with no credit toward graduation, and in others 
the activity receives partial or full credit toward 
graduation. However, even in the latter case, 
much more time is devoted to the activity than is 
required of a prepared subject. This group in- 
cludes such activities as orchestra, band, glee 
club, the school newspaper and school magazine. 

These activities, besides providing enjoyment 
to the members, should be used to emphasize the 
main objective. Here the sponsors have a won- 
derful opportunity to show the pupils the neces- 
sity for team-work and cooperation; that one can 
not be individualistic, but all must work together 
to produce something worth while. Further- 
more, worthy use of leisure is realized by instil- 
ling a love for beautiful music and a desire to 
read good literature. With the emphasis on the 
beautiful there must be a carry-over into decent 
living. 

The fourth group is of activities that are called 
“citizenship” activities because through them we 
can realize the second of the specific objectives 
mentioned. What a wonderful opportunity to 
teach democratic ideals through this group! 
Here we can develop within the pupil those re- 
sponsibilities and powers whereby he can find his 
place in the world so that he can help make it a 
better place to live in. Surely here the pupils 
need able advisers to help them reach this goal 
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which they of themselves cannot fully under- 
stand without the mature experiences of their 
teachers. 

This group includes all service activities and 
elective or appointive positions of the governing 
bodies of the students. Here we find all types of 
service—clerical in departmental and administra- 
tive offices, patrol and traffic, lunchroom, ete., 
besides officers of the senior class, general organi- 
zation and other executive student groups. 

Pupils must be shown that it is necessary to 
work together for the common good of all and 
that one must suppress one’s own individual 
opinion if it works harm to others. They must 
learn not only how to govern others but also 
how to govern themselves. In services to their 
community, the school, they learn that in a 
democracy society may not exploit the individual 
nor may the individual disregard the interests of 
society. In service work the emphasis should be 
on thoughtfulness and consideration for others. 

The successful operation of such a program as 
here described requires careful organization and 
administration. It is not sufficient to have the 
right type of teacher for each activity, but it is 
also necessary to conduct a campaign to enlighten 
pupils in order to attract them to the activities 
so that they may derive the benefits of an activity 
program. This naturally raises a series of ques- 
tions, some of which were propounded in the be- 
ginning. If we think these activities important 
enough to consider them worthy of a place in 
attaining the goal of education in a democracy 
and if we hold as our objectives those previously 
mentioned, then every pupil ought to be appealed 
to to enter some activity. 

In the James Monroe High School, New York 
City, with an enrolment of about 10,000 pupils, 
the extra-curricular program has been organized 
in the following manner : 

At the beginning of each semester pupils are 
familiarized with the extra-curricular activity 
program through (1) an assembly in which the 
opportunities are explained, (2) posters in the 
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school corridors, (3) the school newspaper, and 
occasionally through a questionnaire asking them 
what activities they’d like. During the fifth week 
of the term the school’s activity opportunities are 
again emphasized, and during the tenth week of 
the term all pupils submit to the central activity 
office a complete list of all their current extra- 
curricular activities. A selected group of stu- 
dents evaluates the activities according to a point 
system. No pupil may carry more than a certain 
number of points per term and no pupil may 
participate in more than two sports or two elubs 
per term except in rare cases. 

At the end of the term each faculty adviser of 
an extra-curricular activity submits to the cen- 
tral office ratings for all pupils in his or her 
activity. In rating, teachers are urged to con- 
sider the progress made by the pupil in the ae- 
tivity and the regularity of attendance. These 
ratings are recorded on an activity card as a 
fraction, the numerator indicating what the pupil 
actually earned and the denominator indicating 
the maximum possible for that activity. The 
completed activity cards are given to the home 
room teacher or section officer, who transcribes 
the entire card to the pupil’s permanent record 
sheet. Thus his activity record takes its place 
next to his scholastie record, and guidance has a 
new avenue of approach and becomes more mean- 
ingful. The author thinks that extra-curricular 
activities ought to play an important part in 
guidance and hence that record should be as much 
a part of the pupil’s permanent record as is his 
scholastic achievement. A glance at this type of 
record tells an entirely different story. 

When extra-curricular activities receive the ap- 
probation of the administrators and when activi- 
ties are properly organized and centralized they 
will become an important means of achieving the 
goal of education as set forth by the Commission 
of the Reorganization of Secondary Education. 

EvuGeEniE C. HAvsLe 

JAMES MonrROE HIGH SCHOOL, 

New York, N. Y. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


DEEP SPRINGS AND L. L. NUNN 
OnE of the most interesting and unusual edu- 
cational foundations in the country is the Deep 
Springs School in California. Some think it 


absurd, some are enthusiastic, but all who have 
seen it agree, at least, that it is unique and ehal- 
lenging. This reaction is doubtless occasioned 
by the fact that Deep Springs econtains—and 
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even reconciles—probably more contradictions 


than any other educational institution in the 


It combines the traditional Oxford tu- 
torial system with some of the latest develop- 
ments in progressive education; it treats a stu- 
dent like a farm-hand or mechanic and spends 
more money on him than any other school or col- 
lege in the world; it pays its administrators well 
to turn as many of their duties as possible over 
to the students; it is organized as a charity and 
yet prefers to accept applicants who are able to 
finance their own education; and it trains young 
men for social leadership on a desert ranch forty- 
five miles from the nearest town. 

Deep Springs does not sound so unusual when 
described in the ordinary terminology of educa- 
tion. It is simply a small, endowed, non-coeduca- 
tional, junior college, located on a large cattle 
ranch in east-central California. It makes no 
charge for board, room or tuition; and usually 
sends its graduates to Cornell University, where 
Telluride Association, a sister foundation, is lo- 
cated. So deseribed, it makes no more appeal 
than would any other free education on a West- 
ern ranch. The interest which Deep Springs 
arouses comes from its spirit, tradition and 
methods, and these follow from the mind and 
character of its founder. Indeed the institution 
can best be understood in terms of the life of 
that many-sided genius, the late L. L. Nunn, 
who established and endowed Deep Springs in 
1917. 

Mr. Nunn was born on a farm in Ohio, and, 
largely through his own efforts, was educated in 
the universities of this country and Germany and 
finally for the law at Harvard. Like many an- 
other young man in the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century, he went West upon the comple- 
tion of his education to make his fortune, and 
wulike most others he actually did. It was no 
accident that Deep Springs was located in the 
West; Mr. Nunn’s most impressionable years 
were spent on the frontier, and Deep Springs 
Valley, located in the great desert country of 
California east of the Sierra Nevada, remains one 
of the last spots reminiscent of the early days of 
the West. 

The details of the invention and development 
of alternating eurrent and long distance electrical 
power transmission and the rise of Mr. Nunn to 
be one of America’s leading utility magnates is 


world. 
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of concern only to technological and success story 
journals; but certain of his power company ven- 
tures do concern us, for, oddly enough, it was 
from the generation of electrical power that his 
interest in education began. In those early days, 
well-trained electrical engineers were almost un- 
obtainable in the West; there were very few of 
them in any case, and they either refused to live 
in such a wild and uncivilized country or were 
unable to accept the wages which an embryonic 
industry could afford to pay them. The only 
alternative was to train young men for the job, 
and Mr. Nunn established schools in connection 
with his power plants. Out of this distinetly 
utilitarian beginning grew a sincere and life-long 
interest in education, until the means and end 
became curiously reversed and the power com- 
panies existed only to support Mr. Nunn’s educa- 
tional aims and ideals. And out of this very 
practical business of training engineers for his 
power plants developed maxims and principles 
of education later embodied in Deep Springs. 

He soon found that not every one was educable 
—in fact, only a very few were, and the rest were 
spoiled for a productive and happy life by half 
absorbing things actually beyond their grasp. 
He found further that instruction could proceed 
most effectively either by a dialogue between 
teacher and student or, where group discussion 
was needed, by a class numbering not more than 
five. Deep Springs, as a result, was limited in 
its enrolment to twenty, and it does its academic 
work either by the tutorial system or in small 
discussion groups. In addition, Deep Springs is 
highly selective; it chooses each year only eight 
candidates out of several hundred applicants, and 
the choice is made only after very careful investi- 
gation, including an interview with the dean of 
the school. Since the small group which can be 
educated does not always come from homes of 
adequate means, Mr. Nunn endowed Deep 
Springs so that no charge should ever be made 
for its services, and yet he strongly objected to 
having the school called a charity. It was free 
so that ability need be the only qualification for 
admission; other factors being equal, he pre- 
ferred the boy from a moderately well-to-do 
family. 

But Mr. Nunn learned other things from his 
early experiences in education that were more 
fundamental. Power companies were even 
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harder to promote in those pioneer days than 
now, and Mr. Nunn constantly felt the need for 
a loyal organization behind him. The result was 


his practical plan of sharing not only profits but 
ideas with members of his organization, which 
fitted in very well in any case with his native pas- 


sion for democracy. He soon noted that his 
students matured very rapidly through becoming 
partners with him, and the sharing of responsi- 
bility became a consistent policy in his educa- 
tional work. Finally at Deep Springs the stu- 
dent body was given complete control over the 
discipline of its members and a place on the 
board of trustees. The administration of the 
school has been left almost entirely in the hands 
of the student body organization; power is with- 
drawn only in cases of unwise action and is with- 
held only in matters of financial and educational 
policy which are beyond the grasp of young and 
inexperienced men. 

A half-day physical work upon the ranch has 
always been the tradition of Deep Springs educa- 
tional policy which interests visitors most. Presi- 
dent Conant of Harvard summarized its meaning 
succinctly once upon a visit to the school: “They 
learn that because a thing can be done on paper, 
it does not follow that it can be done in fact.” 
Mr. Nunn learned this perhaps at Harvard from 
William James, and he certainly verified it in his 
early training of electrical engineers. The ranch 
work at Deep Springs has no commercial aspects, 
but it subtly influences the student to distinguish 
between hypothesis and verified fact; in all the 
varied jobs which he holds during his career at 
the school, he learns the value and the danger of 
ideas. 

The ranch work had another important mean- 
ing for Mr. Nunn. The latter part of the nine- 
teenth century, in which he lived and flourished, 
will always be referred to as the “Gilded Age,” 
an era of grasping private gain at the expense 
of public good. Mr. Nunn was thoroughly in 
this age but not of it, and he saw very clearly 
that hope for the future of the country lay in 
the education of intelligent men who would de- 
vote themselves, not to personal ends, but to the 
general good. The isolated location of Deep 
Springs was chosen very carefully with the idea 
of separating a boy during his most impression- 
able years from the distractions and stereotyped 
modes of thinking of our modern age; sur- 
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rounded by great natural beauty and the immens. 
ity of the desert country, a young man could 
come to terms with himself and learn to view 
people and events objectively and disinterestedly 
—prerequisites for an intelligent social idealism, 
And Deep Springs is operated as a small mode] 
community, in which each person contributes 
unselfishly to its welfare and sees the meaning 
and value of his service. Each student holds 
some position of responsibility and trust upon 
the ranch and in the activities of the school, and 
these jobs rotate so that every boy becomes 
thoroughly familiar with all the phases of the 
community life. Two boys will be, for example, 
“on the dairy” for a term during which time they 
milk the cows and make the butter. Two others 
assist the professional mechanic in the large and 
adequately equipped garage and machine shop. 
Another cares for the chickens and supplies the 
community with eggs and fowl. Other boys do 
the general work of the ranch, which includes 
plowing, irrigating, haying, feeding stock and 
working with the range cattle. All the work is 
supervised by a professional ranch manager, but 
the real problem of direction and coordination is 
left entirely in the hands of a student labor com- 
missioner, elected by the student body. Thus an 
ideal of unselfish service is never preached at 
Deep Springs; it does not have to be, for it is 
lived. 

The academic work is of as great interest as 
the physical work. Mr. Nunn had early learned 
that students travel at different speeds in the 
acquirement of knowledge, and that it is through 
his own initiative that an able student obtains 
most of his education. Hence every care is taken 
at Deep Springs to see that a student progresses 
in a subject as rapidly as his capabilities allow, 
and adequate time is allowed each student, par- 
ticularly after his first year, independently to 
develop and extend his intellectual interests and 
knowledge. In fact, it is assumed that a boy will 
do well in his studies; he is commended only 
when he goes beyond them. In order to assist 
independent thought, Mr. Nunn established the 
precedent, which still exists, of obtaining a num- 
ber of lecturers each year from other educational 
institutions and foundations. The academic 
work under such a method and with such capable 
material is of a very high quality, and a Deep 
Springs student, when graduated, has a 1ar 
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better background and training than the usual 
college student at the end of his sophomore year. 
In addition, he has a firm grasp of the social 
meaning and value of his courses of study as 
well as of their factual content. 

In 1917, Mr. Nunn gave up his active and suc- 
cessful career in the power business and devoted 
upon training electrical engineers was entirely 
abandoned, and while most of the students pre- 
pare for one of the professions, the institution 
has only the normal percentage of engineering 
students. Mr. Nunn died in 1925, leaving the 
destinies of the school in the hands of a board 
of trustees composed of his close friends and 
business associates. But in a very real sense he 
lives on in the spirit of Deep Springs. His ideas 


and ideals still pervade the institution, and it 
even retains, in its location and atmosphere, 
something of his picturesqueness. 





FREEDOM OF THE UNIVERSITIES 

WitH what now seems almost prophetic in- 
sight, the report of the University Grants Com- 
mittee in 1936 referred to the special responsi- 
bility of the universities of Great Britain, in 


view of the suppression in the universities of 
several European and other countries of all in- 
dependent thought and critical discussion of 


the principles of government or of the meaning 
of life, if the Greek tradition of candid and 
intrepid thinking about the fundamental issues 
of lite is to be preserved for mankind. That 
responsibility has grown the heavier in the last 
The area in which freedom of 
thought and learning is proscribed has grown 
larger year by year, and further waves of 
retugees have added to the burden of the Society 
lor the Protection of Science and Learning, and 
converted what was possibly at first regarded 
as a temporary into an apparently permanent 


three years. 


or perennial task. 

There are welcome signs that their responsi- 
bility is nobly recognized by the universities of 
Great Britain. In one practical form it is seen 


in the support which has been forthcoming from 
them for the work of the Society for the Pro- 
‘ection of Seienee and Learning. A series of 
meetings has been arranged for the first week 
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The school has become slightly more formal 
since Mr. Nunn’s death. The academic courses 
have been made to conform, at least in content, 
to those of most eastern universities, but there 
remain the unique method of teaching and the 
emphasis upon obtaining an education rather 
than merely high marks. As the school has be- 
come better known among secondary school edu- 
eators, there has been a great increase in the 
number of applicants and a corresponding rise 
in the standards for entrance. Every effort is 
still made, however, to choose the all-round boy 
rather than merely the scholar. The school has 
changed and moved on with the times, but the 
spirit of unselfish service, the tone of western 
hospitality and fellow-feeling, which were so 
deeply a part of Mr. Nunn’s character still 
remain as the very essence of Deep Springs. 
L. A. Kimpton 
DrEP SPRINGS, CALIF. 


in February in the majority of British academic 
centers, in which many leading men of science 
have promised to take part, including Sir Wil- 
liam Bragg, Sir Henry Dale, Sir Richard Greg- 
ory, Professor Winifred Cullis, Professor F. A. 
E. Crew and others. The Royal Society, in eol- 
laboration with the British Academy, is giving 
a special reception to the academic exiles and 
those who have been working in their interests 
on February 7, and on February 10 the evening 
discourse at the Royal Institution is to be given 
by Professor Max Born, one of the many dis- 
tinguished men of science who have found refuge 
in Great Britain. 

This practical assistance is of importance not 
only on the grounds of humanity but also in the 
interests of learning itself, by enabling those 
who in the past have made important contribu- 
tions to knowledge to resume their studies or 
investigations. Besides this, however, there is 
a rapidly growing volume of evidence that mem- 
bers of the universities of Great Britain, whether 
engaged in teaching or administration, are fully 
alive to the importance of preserving their full 
freedom of teaching and investigation. In a 
striking address to the Conference of Education 
Associations on “The Function of the Univer- 
sity,’ Lord Maemillan asserted that the first 
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essential of a university must be its spirit of 
intellectual freedom. A university must be the 
servant of truth, and have no other bondage 
whether of race, state or creed. 

Lord Macmillan put freedom in the very fore- 
front of the life of the university, as it is known 
in Great Britain. It is the essence of knowledge 
that it should give freedom to those who pursue 
it. To seek to impede the free interchange of 
thought and ideals is the supreme crime. The 
noblest task which the universities can perform 
is not only to maintain among ourselves the 
constant and free pursuit of truth, but also to 
use every endeavor to spread its light through- 
out the world, so that it penetrates even to those 
countries where the universities are subservient 
to the state. 

No less striking were the speeches at the re- 
cent degree ceremony when the Duke of Devon- 
shire was installed as chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Leeds. In weleoming the chancellor, B. 
Mouat Jones referred to him as one who, by tra- 
dition and conviction, accepted both the univer- 
sality of knowledge and the trust imposed upon 
universities to safeguard the liberty of thought 
and to defend the free spirit of man. In return- 
ing thanks for his election, the chancellor re- 
sponded on the same note. Of all the forces 
working for good in the world, for better under- 
standing between peoples, for liberalism and 
tolerance in the highest sense of the words, for 
the spreading of true knowledge, the universi- 
ties and all that they stand for are, he said, per- 
haps the most important. They are playing a 
greater part than ever in the life of the nation, 
and their influence is felt among an increasing 
proportion of the population. Moreover, with- 
out minimizing the importance of the prac- 
tical and utilitarian work at the universities, 
or their contribution to technical and commer- 
cial progress, a university must be a servant 
of truth. 

In delivering an address at the close of the 
ceremony, on behalf of the honorary graduates, 
Lord Baldwin spoke vigorously on the same 
theme. There are two things, he said, for which 
a university stands preeminently: standards 
and truth. The more democratic we become, the 
more important it is to maintain our standards 
in literature, in art, in science, in work of all 
kind. Nothing should for one moment be ac- 
cepted as first-rate which is in fact second-rate. 
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The second thing is truth, which is particularly 
important to-day. It is not yet in danger in 
Great Britain and he hoped it never would be. 
We never want to see the day when truth js 
sought merely with the object of proving a case, 
or history written with that object. Universities 
must stand and be recognized as seekers for 
truth with no ulterior motive. 

It is a strange commentary on the distance we 
have travelled in the last ten years that the 
chancellor of a university should find it perti- 
nent to speak thus emphatically on what a few 
years ago would have seemed a platitudinous 
theme, and to find his words so warmly wel- 
comed. Lord Baldwin, moreover, proceeded to 
point out dangers which in Great Britain might 
affect, even if indirectly, the maintenance of 
such standards and the service of truth. 

For universities to uphold their trust to-day, 
as ever, they must be absolutely free and inde- 
pendent, governing themselves and _ regulating 
themselves and never becoming subservient. 
Among the dangers which may threaten their 
independence Lord Baldwin referred first to 
that attending the influence of wealth. In 
Great Britain it is scarcely a source of danger, 
for when people give money to universities, it 
is not given with the idea of interference, but 
for use. It is for the universities themselves to 
decide in what way the gifts shall be expended. 
While this is generally true, in his recent book, 
“The Social Function of Science,” Professor J. 
D. Bernal refers to ways in which the freedom 
of a university may be restrained by conditions 
attached to grants, and indicates that cases of 
the withdrawal of donations on political grounds 
are known to many scientific workers. If uni- 
versities are to make their full contribution to 
the life of the community, while their members 
must be careful not to lend the weight of their 
names or influence to the support of statements 
on matters of which they have no special knowl- 
edge, it would be disastrous if any such restraint 
prevented individual members of a university 
from accepting their responsibilities for play- 
ing a part in the life of the community, whether 
as citizens or as the leaders for which their 
training and ability fit them. An atmosphere 
of right thinking and right action is demanded 
as well as freedom, and this is the more impor- 
tant as the emphasis on the social quality of the 
university is increased.—Nature. 
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PRELIMINARY PROGRAM OF THE SAN 
FRANCISCO MEETING OF THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 

Tue seventy-seventh annual meeting of the 
National Edueation Association will be held at 
San Franeiseo from July 2 to 6. Over 15,000 
members of the association, representing every 
section of the country, are expected to be 
present. 

The tentative program follows: 


GENERAL THEME—THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF 
OuR PROFESSION 
SUNDAY, JULY 2 
4:30 p.M.—Vesper Service 
‘(The Tower of the Sun’’—Brother Leo, instructor 
in English, Saint Mary’s College, Calif. 
8: 00 p.M.—Discussion of Professional 
Organizations 
A meeting for officers of professional education 
associations and those interested in professional 
organization work—local (city, county, regional 
and district), state, territorial and national. 


MONDAY, JULY 3 
9:00 A.M.—First General Session 

Addresses of weleome—California State and San 
Francisco City officials. 

Response—Mrs. Myrtle Hooper Dahl, president, 
Department of Classroom Teachers of the Na- 
tional Edueation Association. 

‘Golden Gate International Exposition’ ’—public- 
ity representative, Golden Gate International 
Exposition. 

Address—Reuben T. Shaw, president of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

5: 30 P.M.—Eleventh Life Membership Dinner 

‘Development of Teacher Education’’—Caroline 
S. Woodruff, past president of the National 
Education Association. 

Honor guests—Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, honorary 
president of the National Education Associa- 

and Dr. Ellwood P. Cubberley, dean- 

emeritus, School of Education, Stanford Uni- 


versity. 


tion, 


8: 00 P.M.—Second General Session 
The World Situation: 
‘‘Totalitarian States and Democracy’’—by an 
outstanding authority. 


TUESDAY, JULY 4 
9:00 A.M.—Morning Assemblies 
‘Radio Education’ ’—to be arranged by leaders in 
this field. 
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‘‘TIntelligence—Its Nature and Nurture’’—under 
the direction of Dr. George D. Stoddard, diree- 
tor, Child Welfare Research Station, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

‘‘Problems of Present-day 
ranged by leaders in this field. 

8:00 p.M.—Third General Session 


Foreign and Domestic Foes of Freedom: 


Youth’’—to be ar- 


‘*Un-American authority 
on this subject. 
‘“Civil Liberties’’—by an 


subject. 


Activities’’—by an 


authority on this 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 5 
9: 00 A.M.—Discussion Groups 
Civie Edueation for a Democracy, Laymen’s Con- 
ference on Tolerance through Education, Major 
Issues in Teacher Education, Works Progress 
Administration Educational Program, Finane 
ing of Education, Cooperatives and Credit 
Unions, Salaries and Economic Status of Teach- 
ers, Tenure, Retirement, Evaluating of Secon- 
dary Schools. 
8:00 p.M.—Fourth General Session 
The Wonders of Science: 
Address—Edwin G. Conklin, American 
sophical Society, Philadelphia. 
Demonstration of some of the modern wonders 
of science. 


Philo 


THURSDAY, JULY 6 
9: 00 A.M.—Morning Assemblies 
Publications and Program of the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission—program to be planned in 
cooperation with officers of the commission, Re- 
lationships with Central and South American 
Countries—Cultural Relations, Educational Re 
lations, Trade Relationships, Uses of Visual 
Education in Forming Attitudes of Children— 
under the direction of Mark A. May, director, 
Institute of Human Relations, Yale University. 
8: 00 p.M.—Fifth General Session 
Address—Will Hays, president, Motion 
Producers and Distributors of America. 


Picture 


Movie stars. 


REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 
TUESDAY, JULY 4 
9: 00 A.M.—First Business Session 

Report of Committee on By-laws and Rules—Cor- 
nelia 8. Adair. 

Nominations for President, eleven Vice-presidents, 
Treasurer, three of the Executive 
Committee, and eighteen State N.E.A. Directors. 

Reports: 


members 
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Committee on Economie Status of the Rural 
Teacher—William McKinley Robinson. 
Committee on Credit Unions—James E. Moran. 
Committee on Salaries—Willard S. Elsbree. 
All-inclusive Membership—H. E. Gayman. 
National Eduecation—L. A. 
stein. 
Appraisal Committee, Announcement by Orville 
C.. Pratt. 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 5 
9: 00 A.M.—Second Business Session 
Report of Committee on Academic Freedom—Henry 
Lester Smith. 
Report of Committee 
Herbert R. Stolz. 
Report of the Executive Secretary—Willard E. 


Givens. 


Pech- 


Council on 


on Individual Guidanece— 


Reports: 
Joint Committee of the N.E.A. and A.L.A.— 
Martha M. Parks. 
Joint Committee of the N.E.A. and American 
Legion—Walter L. Bachrodt. 
Joint Committee of the N.E.A. and N.C.P.T.— 
Mrs. J. K. Pettengill. 
Committee on International Relations—Annie 
C. Woodward. 
Cooperate 


Committee to with the American 


Teachers Association—S. L. Smith. 
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Committee on Code of Ethics—W. P. King. 

Joint Committee on Health Problems in Eduea- 
tion—Charles C. Wilson. 

Edueational Policies Commission—A. J. Stod. 
dard. 

Legislative Commission—Sidney B. Hall. 

World Federation of Education Associations— 
Paul Monroe. 

Preliminary Report of the Committee on Rego. 
lutions—W. F. Hall. 


THURSDAY, JULY 6 
9: 00 A.M.—Third Business Session 
Reports: 
Committee on Cooperatives—Albert M. Shaw. 
Committee on Supply, Preparation and Certifi 
cation of Teachers—R. E. Jaggers. 
Committee on Tenure—Donald DuShane. 
Committee on Tax Education—Martin Wilson 
Committee on Equal Opportunity—Helen Brad 
ley. 
National Council on Teacher Retirement of the 
N.E.A.—George M. Pogue. 
Committee on Resolutions—W. F. Hall. 
Board of Trustees—Joseph H. Saunders. 
Treasurer—B. F. Stanton. 
Auditing Committee. 
3udget Committee—Helen T. Collins. 


REPORTS 


ENGLAND’S STATE SYSTEMS OF 
TEACHERS’ PENSIONS! 

Or the many problems relating to the financing 
of education in the United States few have re- 
ceived more careful and painstaking study than 
that of teachers’ pensions. The committee on 
resolutions of the Department of Superinten- 
dence forty-eight years ago adopted the follow- 
ing resolution: 

Justice as well as the best public service requires 
the retirement and pensioning of teachers after a 
service of thirty years, and upon carefully devised 
conditions. We recommend the enactment of laws 
in the several states to permit and to regulate the 
retirement and pensioning of professional teachers. 


The publications issued by the National Edu- 
eation Association during the last five decades 


1 Paper presented on February 27, 1939, at the 
meeting of the American Educational Research 
Association, Cleveland, Ohio. The material in this 
paper was taken from the author’s monograph 
entitled ‘‘The Financing of Grant-aided Educa- 
tion in England and Wales’’ now in press and to 
be published as University of California Publica- 
tions in Education, Vol. 8, No. 5. 


give abundant testimony to the continuing in- 
terest and increasingly successful efforts to put 
into practice the recommendation presented in 
1891. The bibliographies prepared in the last 
ten years by the Research Division of the Na- 
tional Education Association reveal a surprising 
number of books, monographs, bulletins and re- 
ports bearing upon teachers’ retirement systems. 
Bulletin No. 3, Volume 15, issued in May, 1937, 
under the title of “Teacher Retirement Systems 
and Social Security,” summarizes the evolution 
of retirement systems and indicates the status of 
state and local retirement systems in the United 
States in 1937. It will be helpful to present at 
the outset some of the most important findings 
of this bulletin. 

On May 1, 1937, twenty-eight states and two 
territories, Hawaii and Puerto Rico, had enacted 
teacher retirement laws. A number of other 
states had passed laws providing for teacher 
retirement in certain classes of communities, bul 
ten states had as yet failed to enact any teacher 
retirement laws at all. Average annual retire- 
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ment allowances or pensions ranged from $1,413 
paid by New Jersey to $295 paid by Vermont. 
New Jersey reported as its smallest retirement 
jlowance $83.00, and its largest as $5,103. 
These inequalities in annual retirement allow- 
ances are in principle no greater than the in- 
equalities in teachers’ contributions and in the 
ctuarial soundness of the systems. A para- 
mount issue at the present time is that of fed- 

aid for edueation. The question inevitably 
arises Whether any consideration of this question 
should not inelude consideration of the desir- 
ability of adopting either a national pension 
system for teachers and other public employees 
or the granting to the states of federal subven- 
tions sufficient to insure the establishment in 
every state of a sound and adequate teachers’ 
retirement system. The result of more than ten 
years of study of five European systems of 
financing education had led me to believe that 
there is much to be learned from the experience 
of these older European nations, every one of 
which has long maintained one or more state 
pension systems or a national system. I have 
chosen for my subject this evening “England’s 
State Systems of Teachers’ Pensions,” but I be- 
lieve that the national systems of Germany and 
France will prove equally worthy of study and 


equally suggestive. 


ENGLAND’S STATE SYSTEMS OF TEACHERS’ 
PENSIONS 


Perhaps the most striking features of the 
systems of teachers’ pensions in England 
: first, that they cover institutions of every 
ype and level; second, that they include teachers 
only of publie institutions but of church and 
even schools conducted for 
profit; third, that they are contributory systems; 
fourth, that they are now compulsory for teach- 
ers employed in state-aided institutions; fifth, 
that since they are national in seope, the benefits 
which they provide are also statewide; sixth, 
the pensions paid are not uniform fixed 
nuities as in some of our own state systems 
‘ are in every ease determined on the basis of 
years of service and salary received. 
Teachers in grant-aided educational institu- 
“ons in England and Wales come under either 
‘he Federated Superannuation System for Uni- 


t 


versities or under some one of a number of 


rivate schools, 
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statutory plans or schemes, as they are com- 
monly called, which are administered by the 
Board of Education for the benefit of teachers 
not attached to universities. 


UNIVERSITY PENSIONS 


The Federated Universities’ Superannuation 
System was established in 1913. It is adminis- 
tered by a central councii of university represen- 
tatives and operates through about twenty 
approved insurance companies which offer a 
wide range of options. It covers not only mem- 
bers of university staffs but employees of 
learned societies, industrial firms and other cor- 
porations recruited from university | staffs. 
Every university teacher is required to enter 
into a legal agreement with his employing insti- 
tution which sets out the superannuation ar- 
rangements the institution has adopted. When 
the usual procedure of operating through an in- 
surance company is for special reasons undesir- 
able the employing institution may, with the 
consent of the teacher, invest his accumulated 
contributions in a trust fund for his benefit. 

Every university beneficiary contributes an- 
nually to the pension fund 5 per cent. of his 
salary. The institution employing him con- 
tributes twice this amount. Claims which can 
not be covered by the fund derived from these 
two sources are met by national grants allotted 
by the University Grants Committee, which 
administers all national grants for universities. 

The University Grants Committee has strenu- 
ously endeavored to lead all institutions of uni- 
versity rank to participate in the Federated 
Universities’ Superannuation System. 


STATUTORY PENSIONS FOR NON-UNIVERSITY 
TEACHERS 


“Long before pensions for teachers were estab- 
lished by direct legislation in Great Britain, they 
were provided on a small seale by the Privy 
Council Committee on Education created in 1839. 
The pensions provided by the Committee were 
for the purpose of relieving schools of ineapaci- 
tated teachers.” Statutory pensions for teachers 
not attached to universities had their beginning 
in 1846. These pensions, known as “code pen- 
sions,” were the only pensions provided by law 
prior to 1898. Their history is a long and bitter 


one. They were discontinued in 1862 and not 
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revived until 1875 and then only to a limited 
extent for the benefit of teachers formerly receiv- 
ing them. A small number of teachers still 
receive “code pensions.” é 

An act passed in 1898, known as the Elemen- 
tary School Teachers (Superannuation) Act, 
provided for the creation of a deferred annuity 
fund for the benefit of certificated teachers. 
Participation in the scheme was optional. The 
act fixed the annual contributions of male teach- 
ers at a minimum of £3 and those of women at 
a minimum of £2. Beneficiaries were to receive 
upon retirement annuities paid from their ac- 
cumulated contributions supplemented by state 
subventions. Annuities were to be based on 
years of service, calculated in accordance with 
annuity tables. Retirement was fixed at the date 
of the expiration of the teacher’s certificate, 
ordinarily sixty-five years of age but later, if 
the Education Department (now the Board of 
Education) saw fit to extend the period of ser- 
vice. This act of 1898 provided not only for 
superannuation allowances but for disability 
allowances for teachers incapacitated before 
reaching the age of sixty-five. 

An act passed in 1912 increased men teachers’ 
contributions to £3 12s. and women’s contribu- 
tions to £2 8s. and fixed the state superannuation 
annual allowance for men and women alike at 
£40, approximately two hundred dollars. Two 
years later, an act was passed providing that 
war service by a certificated teacher might be 
counted for superannuation purposes as equiva- 
lent to teaching service. 

Non-contributory superannuation systems, 
1918-1922: At the close of the World War a 
revolutionary act was passed—the School Teach- 
ers (Superannuation) Act, 1918. This act 
created a pension system covering all certificated 
and uneertified teachers in grant-aided elemen- 
tary schools and all full-time teachers in all 
other grant-aided elementary schools and all full- 
time teachers in all other grant-aided institutions 
except universities and university colleges. It 
provided greatly increased benefits without re- 
quiring any contribution from teachers or from 
the institutions employing them. The years of 
financial stringency which followed soon after 
the World War led to the discontinuance of this 
It was at once super- 
seded by a contributory system created in 1922 


non-contributory system. 
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by an act which required teachers to contribute 5 
per cent. of their annual salaries until new 
arrangements could be made. 

Joint contributory system, 1925: The arrange. 
ments under which the majority of teachers not 
attached to universities now receive superannua- 
tion or disability benefits are those resulting from 
a scheme provided by the Teachers (Superannua- 
tion) Act passed on August 7, 1925, and amended 
in the years 1928, 1933, 1935 and 1937. This act 
continued the policy introduced by the Act of 
1922 of requiring teachers to contribute to the 
national pension account 5 per cent. of their 
annual salaries and imposed a like percentage 
contribution upon their employers. The oppo- 
sition of employers resulted in the Board of 
Education adopting the policy of reimbursing 
employers 60 per cent. of their annual contribu- 
tions for elementary teachers’ pensions and 5( 
per cent. of their contributions for teachers 
engaged in higher education.? Claims not cov- 
ered by teachers’ and by employers’ contributions 
and by certain negligible receipts from miscel- 
laneous local sources are met by state grants. 
In 1935-36 expenditures for teachers’ superan- 
nuation benefits in England and Wales, excluding 
universities and university colleges, amounted to 
over $34,000,000 (£6,807,995). Of the total re- 
ceipts required to cover this expenditure, ap- 
proximately 40 per cent. was derived from 
teachers’ contributions, 19 per cent. from em 
ployers’ contributions and 41 per cent. from 
Board of Education grants. 

Beneficiaries: The superannuation system in- 
troduced by the Teachers’ Act, 1925, included all 
grant-aided educational institutions, both elemen- 
tary and higher, except universities and univer- 
sity colleges. It also empowered the Board of 
Education to create pension schemes for non- 
grant-aided schools, including private schools 
conducted for profit. As originally drafted, the 
plan was intended to apply primarily to teachers 
and administrators serving grant-aided institu- 
tions under the jurisdiction of the Board of 
Education. Gradually other groups were added 
as follows; in 1930, (1) teachers employed 1 
poor-law schools, recognized nursery schools or 
in the Royal Air Force teaching service; (2) 1 
1931, teachers in juvenile unemployment and 


2 According to English usage, the term higher 
education includes all education except elementary. 
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training centers; (3) in 1934, teachers in remand 
homes. 

Reciprocity with other pension systems: Sec- 
tion 11 of The Teachers (Superannuation) Act, 
1925, provides that a teacher who interrupts his 
service in England or Wales in order to accept 
a position as a full-time teacher in any part of 
His Majesty’s dominions outside of the United 
Kingdom may have the period of his absence not 
exceeding four years treated as contributory 
service on the payment of contributions equal to 
10 per cent. of his salary during the period of 
absence. In 1928 this privilege was extended so 
as to cover full-time employment in any school 
in any foreign country maintained primarily for 
the education of children of British subjects. 
Between April 1, 1926, and December 31, 1936, 
the board approved 1,218 cases of pensionable 
absences. 

Benefits: The Teachers (Superannuation) Act, 
1925, and subsequent amendments thereto pro- 
vide the following benefits: (1) two types of 
superannuation allowances, a lump sum paid at 
the time the beneficiary retires and a life pen- 
sion; (2) the privilege of allocating a portion of 
the pension (not to exceed one third) to the 
spouse or to one other dependent of the pen- 
sioner, not necessarily a relative; (3) disability 
allowances; (4) short-service gratuities; (5) 
death gratuities; (6) repayment to a teacher 
who leaves the service before becoming eligible 
for a pension of an amount equal to the sum of 
his contributions plus 3 per cent. compound 
interest thereon. 

Superannuation allowances: Eligibility for 
superannuation allowances depends upon the age 
of the beneficiary and upon the types and length 
of his service ranging from ten to thirty years. 
Teachers may retire on pension at sixty years 
of age but in certain cases may remain in active 
service up to sixty-five years of age. Service 
may be either “recognized” or “contributory.” 
“Recognized” service is service performed before 
the Act of 1925 became effective (i.e., April 1, 
1926). “Contributory” service is service pre- 
formed after the act of 1925 became effective, 
which required teachers’ contributions. 

Upon retirement at sixty years of age or later, 
4 teacher is entitled to: First, a lump sum equal 
to the lesser of the following two amounts: (a) 
One thirtieth of his average salary during his 
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last five years of contributory service multiplied 
by his total number of years of service; or (b) 
a sum equal to one and a half times his average 
salary during the last five years. Second, an 
annual pension equal to the lesser of the follow- 
ing two amounts: (a) One eightieth of the prod- 
uct of the teacher’s average salary during his 
last five years of service multiplied by his total 
number of years of service; or (b) one half of 
his average salary during his last five years of 
service. 

In the year 1935-36, the Board of Education 
awarded pensions to 818 men and 1,536 women, 
making a total number of 2,354. The average 
annual allowance paid to men was £199, approxi- 
mately $995, and to women, £126, approximately 
$830. The average lump sum paid to men teach- 
ers upon retirement was £519, approximately 
$2,595, and to women, £327, approximately 
$1,635. It is possible that these pensions may 
seem small to American teachers, but it should 
be borne in mind, first, that they are averages 
and, second, that they represent averages of a 
state-wide system. 

Short service and death gratuities: Teachers 
who have completed at least ten years of service 
and who have become mentally or physically in- 
capacitated are eligible for infirmity allowances. 
If disability oceurs earlier, a teacher is entitled 
to a short-service gratuity not exceeding one 
twelfth of his average salary for each year of 
service. 

Upon the death of a teacher, death gratuities 
are payable to his legal personal representatives. 
These gratuities are paid in lump sums. The 
average value of death gratuities paid in 1935-36 
was approximately $2,100 (£420) in the case of 
deceased men teachers and $1,285 (£257) in the 
ease of deceased women teachers. 

Pension schemes for private schools: In 1926 
the Board of Education drafted a plan to enable 
non-state-aided private schools to be approved 
for participation in superannuation benefits. 
The plan provides that each school wishing to 
share in the plan must agree that all teachers 
appointed to full-time service after the date the 
school shall have been approved, except teachers 
excluded by the provisions of the scheme, shall 
be required to contribute to the pension fund. 
Such schools are non-grant-aided schools and are 
officially termed “scheme schools.” All teachers 
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and administrators of “scheme schools,” except 
the proprietors of schools conducted for private 
profit, are eligible for all the benefits provided 
for Up to 
December 31, 1936, two hundred private schools 
had been approved for participation in the plan. 
The combined staff of full-time teachers of these 
schools numbered approximately 2,200. 
Financial soundness of system challenged: 
The Teachers (Superannuation) Act of 1925 
made no provisions for creating a permanent 
fund out of the contributions of teachers and 
On the contrary, the Board of Edu- 
cation applies such contributions to current edu- 
cational expenditures, thus reducing the net sum 
to be voted by Parliament for schools. However, 
the act requires that an account shall be estab- 
lished and that the Treasury shall cause an 
actuarial inquiry to be made every seven years 
to determine to what extent the proceeds of con- 
tributions are sufficient to meet the claims charge- 
able to the account. The first inquiry, a report 
by the Government Actuary to His Majesty’s 
Treasurer, was published on April 17, 1935. 
This report attempted to determine the adequacy 
or inadequacy of contributions to meet benefit 
claims payable during the contributory period, 
that is, since June 1, 1922. The valuation of 
the account was taken as of March 31, 1933. On 
this basis, the valuation showed a deficiency of 
approximately $49,873,210 (i.e., £9,974,642). 
On the basis of his report the actuary recom- 
mended an the combined rate of 
teachers and employers’ contributions from the 
present 10 to 12 per cent. On April 6, 1936, the 
House of Commons rejected this recommendation 
on the ground that the pension system created by 


teachers in grant-aided schools. 


employers. 


increase in 
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the Act of 1925 had been in operation for a com. 
paratively short period and that exceptional con. 
ditions had affected the rate of teacher retiye- 
ments during a portion of that period. 


CONCLUSION 


The limited time at my disposal this evening 
has made it necessary for me to confine my 
account of England’s state systems of teachers’ 
pensions to a mere review of the most significant 
features. However, I trust that the facts pre. 
sented have been sufficient to make evident the 
striking similarity between the conditions with 
respect to teacher retirement which now prevail 
in the United States and the conditions which 
led England to the conelusion that such econdi- 
tions could be remedied only by the adoption of 
a nation-wide superannuation system. Prior to 
the adoption of this system in England certain 
districts and certain areas maintained local pen- 
sion systems. There was no equality of the 
superannuation allowances paid by the various 
communities providing them. In England, as in 
the United States to-day, a vast army of teachers 
associated their inevitable post-retirement period 
with destitution, want and fear. The present 
system in England was created after decades of 
experimentation with both contributory and non- 
contributory systems. In a country where pri- 
vate schools are an all-important factor in the 
educational situation, the state recognizes the 
desirability of protecting all teachers against 
financial dependence and poverty after retire- 
ment has become advisable or imperative. 

FLETCHER HARPER SWIFT 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 

BERKELEY 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


AN EXPERIMENT IN ENRICHING THE 
ACTIVE VOCABULARIES OF 
COLLEGE SENIORS 


THE writer has striven for many years to 
enrich the active vocabularies of liberal arts eol- 
lege seniors, students soon to be known by their 
acquaintances as college graduates. He has been 
depressed, as who has not, by the paucity of 
words employed by them in expressing their 
ideas and by the egregious blunders made by 
them in using such words as they do use. 


This problem is larger than one of vocabulary 
It is intimately related to clear thinking. While 
the writer is no behaviorist in the mechanistic 
sense, he believes that Dr. John B. Watson was 
on the right track when he characterized thinking 
as “sub-voeal speech.” Thinking is more than 
this, of course, but the thinking process grounds 
on concepts, and concepts become erystullized in 
words. If the word-stuff is vague and amor- 
phous, the thinking is likely to be equally ‘0. 
This is probably one reason why the “A's” and 
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“p's” of formal logie encounter disaster when 
are clothed with the words of active think- 
Many earlier procedures have been used by 
the writer to enrich the vocabularies of college 
niors and to make them more discriminating. 
ne of these, a careful frequency count was 
compiled of spelling, syllabication and usage 
This count was based on the reading 
of hundreds of written examinations, observation 
reports, lesson plans and similar material. Next, 
a list labeled “Master These Words” was distrib- 
uted to sueeeeding senior classes, accompanied 
by a five-minute sermon on the text of the Wat- 
son postulate, and on the importance of strength- 
ening those vocabulary bonds shown by the fre- 
queney study to be weak. 

While no measuring rod was used to gauge the 
effect of this exhortatory procedure, subjective 
judgments convineed the writer that it was yield- 
ing little or no voeabulary fruit. 

Another proceedure tried was that of accom- 
panying the distribution of the “Master These 
Words” list by pointed suggestions as to how 
such mastery might be accomplished. These sug- 
gestions were: (1) Cheek the words on the list 
concerning which you are ignorant or doubtful— 
whether as to meaning, pronunciation, spelling 
or syllabieation; (2) select five of these checked 
words for each week’s vocabulary contract; (3) 
go to a standard unabridged dictionary and re- 
move this ignorance or doubt; (4) Use these five 
words during the next week in expressional situa- 
tions; make them your words; use them; though 
your friends may look askance and charge you 
with affectation. Use, so the seniors were coun- 
seled, is the means of transfer from the passive 
to the active word-stock. 

In appraising the results of this second pro- 
cedure, the writer has nothing but subjective 
judgment to offer. There was no objective mea- 
surement of these results. His subjective judg- 
ment is not encouraging. At the close of a 
college semester, his students seemed to be satis- 


fied \ 


{ with about the same limited and thread-bare 


“demons. 


word-stock as that with which they started. 
Other similarly uncontrolled and well-inten- 


toned efforts were made to achieve the desired 


goal- 


vocabulary enrichment. The results were 
equally disheartening. 
luring the semester of September, 1938-Feb- 


ruary, 1939, a new technique was tried. In one 
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senior group, a group of eighteen students in a 
course in Methods of Teaching the English 
Branches in the Elementary School, three min- 
utes at each class meeting were set aside for focal 
treatment of “To-day’s Words.” During this 
three-minute period, the words of the day were 
written on the blackboard and cleared up as to 
meaning in use, syllabication, spelling, pronun- 
ciation. Most of these words were words shown 
by frequency studies to be trouble-makers in one 
or more of the respects focalized. 
words the felt need for which had developed in 
class discussions in the course (e.g., pal’ in 
drome). In all, fifty-nine words were so treated 
during the semester. 

Following are a few samples of the words used 
in the three-minute class exercises, with an indi- 
cation of the points stressed : 


A few were 


mendacious, mendicant—meaning stressed (anto- 
nym, circumlocution, use in sentences, deriva- 
tion) 

epitome, acme—meaning stressed, especially distine- 
tion in meaning. 

acquittal, focused—spelling stressed, and polysyl- 
labie rule further illustrated (benefited, kid- 
naper, ete.) 

oscillation, irascible, 
stressed, and rule for ‘‘c’’ before ‘‘i,’’ ‘‘e, 
and ‘‘y’’ further illustrated (accident, flaccid, 
ete.) 

tru’ cu 


osculation—pronunciation 
? 


and 
stressed, as well as the relation between them; 
four basic Funk and Wagnalls rules of syllabi- 
cation further illustrated (pre sent’, pres’ ent, 
head’y, in de pen’ dent) 


lent—syllabication pronunciation 


At the close of the semester, an objective test 
was devised to measure the extent to which the 
three-minute attention to vocabulary enrichment 
had been worth the time it took from the course. 
Altogether, this time was slightly over two clock 
hours during the semester. 
to measure the extent to which these eighteen 
seniors had profited by the “To-day’s Words” 
experience injected into their regular class work. 

The test contained twenty items, designed to 
measure objectively the extent to which the 
seniors had profited by the vocabulary project. 
Following are sample items from the test : 


The test was devised 


( ) Mendacious is closest in meaning to (1) lying 
(2) repairing (3) begging (4) fixing 

( ) A loquacious person is not likely to make a 
good epitome. 
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) The correct syllabication is (1) ir as ci ble 
(2) ir ase i ble (3) i ras ci ble (4) i rase 
i ble 
( ) An antonym for temerity is (1) boldness (2) 
courage (3) cowardice (4) severity- 

When the test papers were scored, the writer 
was disconsolate. He was about ready to con- 
clude that further attempts to develop word- 
consciousness in college seniors should be aban- 
The statistical group picture for the 
eighteen seniors participating was: 


doned. 


70 per cent. 

66 ce sé 

81 ce 6é 
50-90 ** §§ 


Median 
Lower Quartile 
Upper Quartile 


Range (40 per cent.) 


However, before throwing up the sponge, he 
decided to check these results against a control 
group; 1.e., a group which had not “enjoyed” the 
three-minute focal treatment of words at each of 
its class meetings during the same semester. For 
this purpose, ten students in another course (a 
course in junior high-school problems) plus ten 
students under his supervision as student-teach- 
ers in the elementary and high schools of New 
York City were selected. This provided a con- 
trol group of twenty seniors, comparable in size 
to the practised group of eighteen. 

This control group, held strictly inecommuni- 
eado, yielded the following statistical picture of 
achievement on the same objective test which had 
been given to the practised group: 

Median 

Lower Quartile 
Upper Quartile 
Range 


43.75 per cent. 
Bowes" Rs 
50:00 ** 


25-65 «6 


(40 per cent.) 


The seores of practised and control groups are 
juxtaposed in the following table: 

Control (Unprac- 
tised; 20 students) 
90 percent. 65 percent. 
81 ‘é “e 50 6c ‘é 
43.75 ‘* 

3657 ** 


cc 


Practiced (18 students) 


lop of range: 
Upper quartile: 
Median: iOS" 
66 iad 


ce 


Lower quartile: 


Bottom of range: 50 25 


This comparison is heartening. It reveals 


y significant differences in the two 
groups. It shows, for example, that the median 
of the control group is lower than the lowest 
seore of the practised group. It shows that the 
highest score of the control group is not only 


some very 
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below the median score of the practised group, 
but that it is below the lower quartile of this 
group. If a statistical analysis based on such 
small numbers has any validity at all, it would 
seem to suggest that this type of study should 
be carried further, with collation of results 
grounded on a more substantial base. 

The writer is planning during the coming 
semester to measure the same group of seniors 
“before and after.” He plans to administer a 
pre-test and post-test on vocabulary to the same 
subjects. He plans to use the same “To-day’s 
Words” technique described above at all semester 
meetings of these seniors. The number of stu- 
dents involved will be larger than during the 
semester September, 1938—February, 1939, 

He would welcome cooperating teachers of 
liberal arts college seniors in this venture. He 
will gladly supply the word-list and test to any 
such teacher who requests them. 

Puiuip R. V. Curor 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 

HUNTER COLLEGE, NEW YorK CITY 
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